


























Junior College Picks Up Speed 


THE RAPID GROWTH OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
from 1900 to the present time has been stimulated 
by the general upswing in educational interest at 
all levels in the United States. In 1900 there 
were approximately 500,000 high school pupils 
and graduates numbering about 61,000. Now 
there are more than 6,500,000 with graduating 
classes which, if combined, would make a proces- 
sion of more than 1,500,000 young men and 
women. Resident college enrollments likewise 
jumped off at the turn of the century with less 
than 240,000 and climbed almost steadily, except 
for war recessions, to the present figures of more 
than 2,000,000. 

Full account is naturally taken of the influence 
of the G.I. Bill of Rights on college enrollments. 
Leaving out of consideration billions of dollars of 
government money now creating an umnprece- 
dented bulge in college attendance, there would 
have been a great increase following the war, even 
without the benefits of the G. I. Bill of Rights. 
No one knows what the future will be, burt all 
reliable evidence and reason indicate that an ex- 
pansion of college facilities for at least 3,000,000 
students within the next ten years would repre- 
sent a conservative program. 

From the general background of the educa- 
tional picture painted in the foregoing para- 
graphs, and for several unique reasons, the junior 
colleges have shown an astounding growth in this 
present century. Starting with less than 1000 stu- 
dents in 1900, the junior colleges now enroll 
400,000. Why? 

First, many parents and some educators in senior 
institutions were not satisfied with the results at- 
tained by students during the first two years of 
college. The number of young people who either 
failed or dropped out before the beginning of 


the junior year convinced an increasingly large | 


group of parents and educators that there was a 
better way to handle the problems of higher edu- 
cation for many students during the freshman 
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and sophomore years. The records junior college 
students have made in upper division studies are 
now sound evidence in support of the previously 
stated general assumption. 

Secund, wherever junior colleges have grown 
rapidly, as in California, Texas and Mississippi, 
there have been sympathetic understanding of the 
problem and assistance from the universities. 

Third, the developing age of technology has 
created a vast number of occupations requiring 
more than high school education but less than 
four years of college. The junior college became 
aware of the needs of the noncommissioned of- 
ficers of modern business, industry and the pro- 
fessions. Hence, so-called terminal curriculums 
of more than 100 kinds have been organized to 
provide both the “know how” and the “know 
why” in two years of formal college education. 
Fourth, considerable numbers of students, espe- 
cially women, wanted to complete a fairly well- 
rounded general education at the junior college 
level and be graduated with an associate degree. 
Fifth, more than 600 junior colleges have brought 
opportunities for attendance to thousands of young 
people who can live at home. With free tuition, 
as is the case in some states, expenses are reduced 
to the minimum. Also, short courses for specific 
training in various fields of business and industry 
have become increasingly popular, even for col- 
lege graduates. Adult education, both general and 
vocational, has moved rapidly ahead in sections 
of the nation where the “community college” 
idea has taken root. 

With few exceptiqgns these reasons for the 
growth of the junior college are still valid and 
more reasons could be given. They show, how- 
ever, that the movement is based on deep human 
needs, that the people throughout the country are 
becoming aware of the unique functions of the 
junior college in meeting these needs. As long 
as this situation prevails, the junior colleges are 
destined to grow with increasing momentum.— 
JEssE P. BOGUE, executive secretary, American 
Association of Junior Colleges. 
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Among the Authors 


JOHN O. Gross, secretary of the department 
of educational institutions of the board of edu- 
cation of the Methodist Church, discusses the 
technic of cooperative relationships among 
Methodist supported institutions. Author and 
editor, he was formerly president of Union 
College and of Simpson College. . . . HENRY 

JOHN 0. GROSS’ _-B. ABBETT, purchasing agent and assistant con- 

troller of Purdue University, started his univer- 
sity purchasing career at Colorado in 1921. He was an army captain 
in World War I and, for two years following the war, worked 
for the Fahardo Sugar Confipany in Puerto Rico as assistant superin- 
tendent of fabrication. .. . A. F. CONRAD, superintendent of grounds 
at Miami University, describes from firsthand experience the effort 
on his campus to control elm loss. His early career with the U. §. 
Forest Service has been followed by twelve years of park and recrea- 
tional work and ten years in his present position. 





CLARENCE A. LIVINGSTON, general superin- 
tendent of buildings and grounds at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, has been responsible for 
the work on this eastern campus since 1922. 
Prior to his entry into university work, he 
was associated with several architectural firms 
in Rochester and Chicago. . . . RUTH ELLIOTT 
C. A. LIVINGSTON HousTON, professor of health education and 

director of college gymnasium at New York 
State College for Teachers, has achieved the double distinction of 
being a leader in the field and the most traveled author we have 
presented in these columns. Author of several books on physical 
education, she has done graduate work at Harvard, Oberlin, 
Michigan, California and Colorado and in Sweden and England. 
Her travel itinerary actually reveals 52 countries visited in Europe, 
the Orient and the Americas! She is famous for waffles, based 
upon an undisclosed recipe handed down from her grandmother. 
Though travel is her main hobby, she has an affinity for water sports, 
especially sailing. Shooting with a camera also intrigues her. 





Roy W. SNYDER, professor of animal hus- 
bandry and extension meat specialist at Texas 
A & M College, describes the work of the 
meat killing department at that institution. 
On the side, he admits that his hobbies are 
tropical fish and cooking. . . . ROSALIE S. GOD- 
FREY, business director of residence halls and 
associate professor of home economics at the 
University of Texas, began her career as a 
junior high school teacher. She successively was appointed scientific 
assistant in home economics at the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Office of Home Economics in Washington, D. C., director of 
food service at a Washington hotel and to posts at the universities 
of Missouri and Texas. ... WILLIAM J. TRENT Jr., executive direc- 
tor of the United Negro College Fund, Inc., describes the joint effort 
being made by Negro colleges to finance themselves. He has had 
extensive work in government and was at one time adviser on 
Negro affairs to Secretary H. Ickes of the Department of Interior. 
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Conventionally Speaking 


Now THAT THE SPRING RASH OF CONVENTIONS 
has come and gone, what have they meant to the 
delegates? We trust, more than the conventional 
headache! 

Where many conventions fall down in their 
programming is in failure to provide for small 
informal discussions of pertinent and mutual prob- 
lems. Many a convention delegate asserts that the 
chief value of a meeting to him is the opportunity 
to chat with other delegates in the hotel coffee shop. 
If that is true, why don’t program chairmen recog- 
nize che importance of such arrangements for inter- 
change of experience? Instead, many times dele- 
gates suffer for inordinately long periods listening 
to formal! addresses, some of them poorly prepared 
or delivered. Finally, mind and body rebel under 
the strain, and the delegates find their way to the 
nearest bistro. 

Conventions can be a real aid, but intelligent 
programming calls for not exhausting the delegate 
in the process. 


Keeping Up With the Joneses 


ONE OF THE THINGS THAT SERVES TO MAKE 
higher education expensive is the reluctance of col- 
lege and university educators to confine themselves 
to the limitations inherent in their own institutions. 

President Ernest C. Colwell of the University 
of Chicago, in addressing the annual meeting of 
the Central Association of College and University 
Business officers, decried the tendency of institu- 
tions senselessly to compete with one another in 
educational or research servicess. 

For example, if College A builds a betatron, 
nothing save a betatron will suffice for College B. 
Little thought is given as to whether the institution 
can afford it or whether it is properly staffed to use 
and maintain the instrument. This reckless tend- 
ency, often encouraged by alumni, adminstration 
and trustees, often accomplishes nothing more than 
an increase in the cost of education. 
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Forward 


Why is it that colleges feel that they must con- 
stantly add departments and fields of study for 
which they are inadequately financed, equipped or 
staffed? It is this college version of “keeping up 
with the Joneses” that is helping force the costs 
of higher education upward. 

It would be better for higher education, and less 
expensive, if colleges would recognize their own 
areas of interest and service and confine their en- 
ergies toedoing a job superlatively well, rather than 
trying to do everything moderately well. A liberal 
arts college should remain a liberal arts college 
and not attempt to compete with institutions in 
professional and technical fields. Cooperation 
rather than competition could materially reduce 
the cost of higher education. Avoiding ridiculous 
and expensive competition will give the taxpayer 
a needed break. 


Escalator Clauses Going Out 


DURING THE WAR AND IMMEDIATE POSTWAR 
period there has been a general tendency on the 
part of manufacturers and vendors to insist on the 
inclusion of escalator clauses in all purchasing con- 
tracts. The buyer, desperately needing merchandise, 
was left with no alternative and had to accept such 
terms. With slow deliveries and rising costs, it was 
a common occurrence to have to pay a higher price 
on delivery than was originally quoted. 

Shrewd observers of purchasing trends have 
noted in recent months that many suppliers are 
eliminating the escalator clauses in their contracts 
with buyers. In order to accelerate this return to 
equitable business practice, college and university 
purchasing agents and business managers are urged 
to insist from here on out on contracts that do not 
include escalator clauses. 

A determined stand on this matter of purchasing 
policy will do a great deal to bring vendors and 
suppliers to a position of firm prices. It should 
mean a genuine saving in the next six months as 
institutions replenish their stocks for the new aca- 
demic year. 








CHICAGO FACULTY CONTRACTS 
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A FACULTY “FULL TIME APPOINT- 
ment” program has been in operation 
at the University of Chicago since 
1944. 

A full time appointment is made 
for each new faculty appointee with 
the rank of assistant professor, asso- 
ciate professor or professor (including 
those promoted from the rank of in- 
structor to assistant professor). The 
university statute authorizing this type 
of appointment requires that all money 
(other than salary from the univer- 
sity) earned by the professor be turned 
over to the university. Such earnings 
include royalties on books, lecture hon- 
orariums and consultant fees. 

The appointment calls for twelve 
months’ employment, with a minimum 
of four weeks’ vacation. The assign- 
ment of the professor to research, writ- 
ing, travel or rest is made in any por- 
tion of the year that suits the require- 
ments of the university and the 
needs and interests of the professor. 
A member of the faculty can 
still participate in any activity he 
wishes, but certain kinds of endeavor, 
such as services on the University of 
Chicago Round Table or for the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica, public lectures 
or consulting work with industry, may 
now be included in the approved 
schedule of services in a given quarter 
or year as part of his regular duties 
covered by the faculty member's sal- 
ary from the university. 

Full time appointment does not 
establish a universal rule of four quar- 
ters’ residence and teaching instead of 
the traditional three quarters. The 
administration could ask for this serv- 
ice but it operates on the principle 
that the faculty is of such quality that 
many do research throughout the year 
and should not teach in four quarters. 
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What is intended by full time annual 
appointment is flexibility in the assign- 
ment of faculty duties so that a mem- 
ber of the faculty in one or more 
quarters can be assigned to teaching, 
to research, to individual activities of 
a special nature, to traveling, to a visit- 
ing professorship elsewhere or to some 
similag project. 

The adoption of the full time ap- 
pointment arrangement required cer- 
tain salary adjustments. One change, 
partially to be accounted for by the 
full time appointment program, has 
been the raising of the median salary 
of assistant professors to $4500 a year. 
In new appointments above the rank 
of assistant professor, it has been the 
policy of the central administration to 
approve a salary slightly higher than 
the former amount to compensate for 
the relinquishing of outside earnings. 

The policy of the central adminis- 
tration with regard to the members 
of the faculty who were on three 
quarter appointments may be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) no pressure 
whatever was exerted by the adminis- 
tration upon members of the staff to 
change to the new type of contract; 
(2) members of the faculty were 
given the privilege of requesting trans- 
fer to the new contract if they so de- 
sired; (3) these petitions have been 
granted on a quota basis, with prefer- 
ence given first to assistant professors; 
second, to associate professors, and 
last, to full professors. 

As of July 1, 1947, the beginning 
of the fourth year of this new arrange- 
ment, 387 individuals will be on full 
time appointment, out of approxi- 





From Proceedings of the Institute for 
Administrative Officers of Higher Institu- 
tions, 1946, by permission of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 
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mately 525 who will be eligible. In 
addition, there are 50 members of the 
faculty of the school of medicine on 
comparable appointments, a type of 
appointment that has been used in the 
school since it was organized in 1927. 
Administrative officers have for many 
years been on full time appointment. 

This new arrangement, in the opin- 
ion of the central administration and 
the board of trustees, had the merit 
(1) of improving faculty salaries 
where there was greatest need; (2) 
of contributing to the morale of the 
faculty and its sense of community; 
(3) of contributing to the more rapid 
development of scholars and teachers, 
and (4) of promising the ultimate 
solution of a troublesome administra- 
tive problem in regard to the faculty, 
namely, the interruption of university 
work for the sake of outside earnings. 


MERITS OF PROGRAM 


A recent (1946) study indicates that 
in 16 member institutions of the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities the 
instructors was 
$2312; the average salary for assistant 
professors, $3119; the average salary 
for associate professors, $3833, and 
the average salary for professors, 
$5259. Considerations in increasing 
faculty salaries, of course, include re- 
cruitment and retention of personnel, 
housing and the cost of living, as well 
as outside earning activities of the 
faculty. All these matters were and 
are receiving attention at Chicago. 
The full time appointment arrange- 
ment was just one method of tackling 
the problem. The increase in salaries 
at Chicago, as shown by the average 
and median salary levels, has not 
been too discouraging, particularly 
when one remembers that private in- 
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restrict outside income 


stitutions, at least, have to look at the 
income side of the ledger. 

The central administration believes 
that one of the merits of the program 
is to make a contribution to the morale 
of the faculty by enlarging its sense 
of community. The administration 
feels that, particularly in times of 
economic stress and world disorgan- 
ization, there should be as much 
separation as possible of the problem 
of earning a living from the act of 
doing worthwhile things in a troubled 
society. The administration believes 
that, in a modest way, the university's 
program with regard to full time ap- 
pointments is a contribution toward 
this ideal. 

The third point, that the program 
was a means of contributing to the 
more rapid development of teachers 
and scholars, is related to salary and 
morale. If you do something about 
the salary of faculty members, you give 
them a means by which they can deter- 
mine whether an activity is worth do- 
ing. You are providing them with the 
means by which they can pursue the 
real objectives of the university. Pro- 
viding these means for younger mem- 
bers of the faculty community is per- 
haps the direct way of building a 
university and of keeping it strong. 

With regard to the fourth point, 
that the program seems to provide the 
means for solving the troublesome ad- 
ministrative problem of making fair 
decisions about interruptions of uni- 
versity work for the sake of an in- 
dividual’s outside earnings, we cite the 
experience of that part of the univer- 
sity which has been on the full time 
appointment basis since 1927, the 
school of medicine. 

When the university was in the 
Process ot organizing the new project 
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At this progressive Midwest university, the “full 
time appointment” program offers one solution 
to the problem of outside work. There is only one 
basic decision to make: “Is the work important?” 


in medical education and _ research, 
based on the University Clinics, the 
board of trustees faced the problem 
of the special status of faculty mem- 
bers in its most difficult form. The 
tradition was that medical education 
was the concern of practicing physi- 
cians who spent part of their time 
teaching. In the development of its 
medical school, the university wanted 
to make education and research full 
time interests of the staff. In the face 
of predictions rhat able men would not 
give up the financial advantages of 
private practice, the board of trustees 
decided in 1927 to put the medical 
project on a full time basis. 

The arrangement has worked with 
distinguished success for the last nine- 
teen years; the members of the staff 
would rather close the clinics than 
change the policy. The action making 
all new appointments in the univer- 
sity on a full service basis was, there- 
fore, simply an extension of a program 
that has been in productive operation 
for a long period. 


CRITICISMS OF PROGRAM 


In discussing the practical opera- 
tion of the full time appointment at 
Chicago, two topics should be treated: 
scope and machinery. The general 
scope of activities from which the 
monetary return would accrue to the 
univetsity has been referred to pre- 
viously. The principal outside activ- 
ities are (1) ‘the writing of books, 
pamphlets and articles; (2) consult- 
ing services to educational institutions, 
business and industrial firms and gov- 
ernmental agencies; (3) lectures (plat- 
form and radio); (4) property man- 
agement, and (5) works of art. It 
should be mentioned here that prize 
awards, whether they be great like the 


Nobel or small like the John Doe, are , 
not considered as income and hence 
are not turned over to the university. 

The royalties on books written dur- 
ing the period of appointment of the 
author accrue to the university. Royal- 
ties on works written before accepting 
the contract accrue to the individual. 
Royalties on books started before such 
appointment and completed during the 
period would be subject to negotiation. 

I include “works of art” because 
most hypothetical questions about the 
full time appointment arrangement 
involve “works of art”—however, that 
phrase may be stretched. 

“Suppose,” a faculty member asks, 
“that I write a best selling detective 
story during the evenings or on my 
month’s vacation in Mexico.” The an- 
swer of the administration is that the 
income accrues to the university. 

“Suppose,” says a professor of physi- 
ology, “that I paint a landscape and 
happen to sell it.” The answer is the 
same. 

If these decisions seem at all 
capricious, remember that the situa- 
tions do not happen often in a uni- 
versity and that any attempt to set up 
a long list of exceptions would mean 
repeated requests for exceptions on 
one ground or another. Remember, 
also, that in both cases the university 
was paying the individual as weil as 
it could for his services in one or more 
capacities. If one excepted the physi- 
ology-painter, would one except a 
professor of art who spent much of 
his time painting? Would one draw 
the line between a professor of Eng- 
lish who wrote a detective story and a 
New Testament scholar who wrote 
one? In the last analysis, it is the 
acceptance of the philosophy behind 
the entire full time appointment pro- 








gram that governs each decision. 
One criticism of the plan was voiced 
by an alumnus of the university in 
industry, who stated that the removal 
of the profit motive from outside activ- 
ity of a member of the faculty was 
unrealistic. He argued that, if a mem- 
ber of the faculty did not receive the 
compensations or personal benefit as a 
result of engaging in an outside activ- 
ity, there would be a widening gap 
between educational institutions and 
business and industry. He felt that the 
new type of appointment would, there- 
fore, act to reduce the staff's indus- 
trial experience which he felt was in 
the best interests of the university. 

Another critic’s view of the arrange- 
ment stated that it would eliminate 
the incentive for a member of the 
faculty of the University of Chicago 
on full time appointment to go to 
another institution as a visiting pro- 
fessor. Neither situation has developed. 
In the case of industrial activity, it 
is becoming increasingly apparent that 
the problems of consultation are be- 
coming so complex that formal ar- 
rangements are desirable on all sides 
—the corporation's, the university's 
and the individual's. 

There is no question in the minds 
of the administration of the university 
that outside activities may help a pro- 
fessor become a better teacher or re- 
searcher. Similarly, a professor who 
expresses his ideas or knowledge by 
lecturing often serves society. The 
difficulty, as has already been sug- 
gested, is deciding whether the profes- 
sor is engaged in outside work to 
advance his competency or lecturing 
so that others may benefit by his ideas 
or is doing such work solely for pur- 
poses of adding to his income. The 
board of trustees, in adopting the full 
time appointment arrangement, felt 
that the only practical way to make 
decisions of this kind was to provide 
that money from such activities should 
be turned over to the university. 

When the question is whether a 
professor will go to another university 
as a visiting professor, whether he 
will write a mew social science text- 
book for high schools, whether he will 
give a commencement speech at a 
suburban high school, whether he will 
serve as a consultant to the United 
States Treasury Department for a 
month, the decision to be made is 
basically always the same. 

Depending on the individual, the 
following questions may be taken 
into consideration appropriately: “Will 
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outside activities contribute to my pro- 
fessional career? Will the activity serve 
the university, the profession in which 
I am engaged, the community or 
society in general?” Or, to put it an- 
other way, “Is the activity in which 
I will be engaged important?” 


DETAILS OF OPERATION 


Procedures have been set up within 
the university for handling the income 
that members of the faculty on full 
time appointments turn over to the 
institution. Arrangements with an out- 
side organization for the services of 
a faculty member may result in any 
one of the following three types of 
relationships, depending upon the cir- 
cumstances. 


Intercorporate Contract Relation- 
ship. Whenever it is desirable that 
the arrangement for the services of 
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the faculry member be deemed an 
arrangement between the outside or- 
ganization and the University of Chi- 
cago aS a corporation, a written 
agreement is entered into. Such an 
arrangement is cleared through the 
appropriate dean and referred to the 
business manager. A copy of such 
agreement is forwarded to the comp- 
troller who will bill the outside organ- 
ization in the name of the university. 
Under this type of arrangement, the 
outside organization will make checks 
for such services payable to the uni- 
versity. Thus no payment is made 
directly to the faculty member, there- 
by avoiding federal income tax com- 
plications. 























Independent Contractor Relation- 
ship. When a faculty member enters 
into an arrangement with an outside 
organization for services as an “inde- 
pendent contractor,” the outside organ- 
ization will make the check payable 
to the faculty member for the gross 





amount earned without any tax deduc- 
tion. In such instances the faculty 
member will remit the gross amount 
to the University of Chicago, either by 
drawing his personal check to the or- 
der of the university or by indorsing 
to the university the check received 
from the outside organization. Under 
court decisions and rules of the Treas- 
ury Department, the faculty member 
must include this type of payment in 
his gross income for federal tax pur- 
poses but he may deduct a like amount 
under the provisions of Section 23 (a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code as an 
ordinary and necessary business ex- 
pense. The result of this inclusion and 
deduction is that tiis transaction will 
have no net effect on the amount of 
tax payable by the faculty member. 


Employer-Employe Relationship. 
When the outside organization and 
the faculty member enter into the 
employer-employe relationship, the 
outside organization will make checks 
payable to the faculty member and 
withhold the appropriate amount of 
federal tax. In such imstances the 
faculty member will retain the check 
and include the gross earnings in his 
individual income tax return, take 
credit for the tax withheld and receive 
benefits under the Social Security Act 
for social security tax deductions. He 
will report to the comptroller the gross 
salary paid, the deduction for income 
tax, old age benefits and similar data, 
and the net amount of the check and 
will authorize the comptroller to re- 
duce his university salary by the gross 
amount of the earnings. 

Expenses incurred by a faculty mem- 
ber directly attributable to outside 
earnings will be recoverable in accord- 
ance with the established procedures 
of the university. 


* 


I want to call attention to one fact 
that is not generally understood wide- 
ly by the outside community: that a 
member of the university faculty, and 
certainly a member who has indefinite 
tenure, is not an “employe” in the 
usual sense. A member of a university 
faculty is a member of a community 
of scholars, with great power in de- 
termining the educational policy of the 
institution and che shape of things of 
his profession. The goal of a univer- 
sity administration has to be to pro- 
vide a means by which each member 
of the faculty can do these things in 
the best possible circumstances. 
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NEEDS A CATALOG FILE 


“GOOD TOOLS ARE ESSENTIAL TO 
every trade” is a truism with which 
we are all familiar. It applies to pur- 
chasing as well as to any other well 
organized, constructive human activity. 
If a purchasing staff were permitted 
to select one and only one tool for the 
efficient operation of a department, it 
would of necessity be a commodity 
source reference. 

Collectively, one speaks of such a 
tool as the collection of references list- 
ing sources and describing the various 
commodities that are used in an enter- 
prise. These references include direc- 
tories of manufacturers or distributors 
of classified commodities and catalogs 
describing specific commodities of 
manufacturers or distributors in detail. 
The directories are usually few in 
number but, for a highly organized in- 
stitution, the catalogs are multiple and 
of many sizes and descriptions. It is 
with the latter that this article deals. 


THIS SYSTEM WORKS 


Of course it is desirable to have 
commodity references but, if the refer- 
ences are not readily available, they are 
valueless. Experience has taught us 
that under such conditions we must 
devise some kind of system of classi- 
fication. What kind of a system then? 
Why a system that is simple and fol- 
lows the natural line of one’s thinking 
and is not too complicated to maintain! 

The scope of the activity of an in- 
stitution will determine the number 
of the catalogs and the number will 
determine the nature of the system. 
Suppose we put together such a sys- 
tem of classification. 

One needs the name of a source 
(manufacturer or supplier) or refer- 
ences dealing with a general line (sci- 
entific supplies and equipment) or 
information about a_ specific item 
(microscopes). We then have three 
classifications: alphabetical, general 
and special. All catalogs should, 
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therefore, be classified alphabetically 
by the name of the manufacturer or 
supplier. 

If a catalog deals with one or more 
specific items that are needed from 
time to time, it should be classified 
under one or more special headings. 
If a catalog covers a general line, it 
should be classified under a general 
heading and, if there are also a few 
items in the catalog of special inter- 
est, it should be classified also under 
the specific items. 

Examples of general classifications 
are: scientific supplies and equipment; 
plumbing supplies and equipment; 
building supplies and equipment; shop 
supplies and equipment; hardware; 
paper. + 

Let's assume that a new catalog from 
the Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
comes to the desk of the purchasing 
agent. He examines it. He considers 
it desirable for future reference and 
clips onto the cover a printed slip like 
Form No. 1, writes in the general 
classification “Scientific Supplies and 
Equipment” and the special classifica- 
tion “Microscopes.” The catalog is 
passed along to his assistant who ex- 
amines it also and writes in a special 
classification “Microtome.” Then it 
goes to the catalog clerk. 

Instructions are necessary to estab- 
lish cataloging procedure, hence the 
following simple rule may be applied: 

All catalogs will be given a catalog 
number. A letter of the alphabet will 
be assigned to correspond with the 
first letter of the first proper name of 
the firm. An accession number by 
alphabetical grouping will be assigned 
to each catalog. Example: The Ajax 
Electrical Company's catalog was the 
eighth catalog received under the 
alphabetical group “A”; the catalog 
number will therefore be “A-8.” 


With the classification slip before 
her, the catalog clerk opens a 334 by 
6% inch loose leaf, alphabetically in- 
dexed book, stamped “Accession 
Record, Form No. 2.” Removing the * 
last loose leaf under the “B” index, 
she types in the name “Bausch and 
Lomb Optical Co.” and the number 
“10.” The accession and catalog num- 
ber of this catalog becomes “B-10.” 

Catalogs vary in thickness from sev- 
eral sheets to several inches. One can 
file these vertically on shelves or hori- 
zontally in four drawer files of the let- 
ter type. If a catalog file is voluminous, 
this is hardly a practical way, so a com- 
bination of the two methods may be 
selected and the following simple rule 
followed. 


VERTICAL AND HORIZONTAL FILING 


All catalogs the back of which are 
34 inch or more in width will be filed 
alphabetically on shelves in a vertical 
position, and all catalogs or pam- 
phlets the backs of which are less than 
34 inch will be filed alphabetically in 
a letter file drawer in a horizontal 
position. In order to facilitate rapid 
filing and finding, the letter “S” will 
follow the catalog number of catalogs 
kept on the shelves (A-10-S), and the 
letter “F” will follow the catalog num- 
ber of catalogs kept in the drawer 
file (B-13-F). 

Because the catalog in question is 
more than %4 inch in thickness, the 
complete catalog number becomes 
B-10-S. The catalog clerk types this 
number on a gummed label. Since the 
method of filing differs for catalogs 
of different sizes, the following rule 
may be applied: 

Labels for catalogs kept on shelves 
will be placed on the backs of the 
catalogs 1 inch from the top. Labels 
for catalogs kept in the drawer file 
will be placed on the upper right hand 
corner of the front cover so that when 
the catalog is filed on its back the 
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Catalog this catalog as follows: 
1. Alphabetical Index 
2. General I A 





























Form No. 4 
—f} Article Microscopes 
os Name se Address Cat. No. 
__| American Optical Co. ____| Buffalo, N.Y. __——| a-38-s 
_|_ Bausch & Lomb Opt. Co. Rochester, N.Y, ...___|B-10-S | 

















Four of the simple forms that enable the Purdue University purchas- 


ing agent and 


catalog number will appear at the 
upper left hand corner. 

Following this rule, the catalog 
clerk sticks the typed label to the back 
of the catalog. She is now ready to 
prepare the classification cards. The 
name and address of the firm, the cata- 
log number and articles or commodity 
classifications are typed on a 3 by 5 
inch card, Form No. 3. Each catalog 
should always have a Form No. 3 card 
prepared. The general classification, 
the name and address of the firm and 
the catalog number are typed also on 
a 3 by 5 inch card, Form No. 4. A 
separate card, Form No. 4, is likewise 
prepared for each special classification. 
Only one card is prepared for each gen- 
eral and each special classification. 

When preparing to catalog a new 
booklet, the clerk should check the 
general and special classification file to 
determine if the classifications have 
been used previously. If they have, 
then the same cards are used and only 
the name and address of the firm and 


is staff to find information on commodities readily. 


the catalog numbers are entered on 
the respective general and _ special 
classification cards. 

Since the labels frequently fall off 
and are lost, the catalog clerk writes 
in ink on the inside front cover of the 
catalog both the general and special 
classifications and the catalog number. 

Having completed the details, the 
clerk places the catalog alphabetically 
on the shelf, arranged numerically by 
accession number, and files the cards 


alphabetically under proper 


their 

















classifications in 3 by 5 inch drawers. 

When replacement catalogs are re- 
ceived, the old catalog should be 
destroyed and the replacement should 
be given the same catalog number. If 
a catalog becomes obsolete it should 
be destroyed, the firm's name and the 
catalog number ruled out on the acces- 
sion record and on the general and 
special classification cards or, if the 
catalog has separate general and spe- 
cial classification cards, these should 
be destroyed. 

Periodically, the catalog file should 
be checked by the catalog clerk to keep 
it in order, to weed out obsolete cata- 
logs and to replace the old catalogs 
with more recent issues. 

The human factor must always be 
kept in mind in maintaining this valu- 
able tool. The procedure should be 
in written form and a copy kept in the 
instruction book of the catalog clerk. 
The training of the clerk should be 
thorough; even then mistakes will be 
made. Constant supervision of the 
cataloging procedure is essential if it 
is to serve the interests of both the 
faculty and the purchasing staff. 
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CAN WE AFFORD TO BUILD NO 


THE FACTORS AFFECTING A BUILD- 
ing program of an educational insti- 
tution are always complex and today’s 
market conditions have imposed so 
many complications upon any building 
program, anywhere, that it is impos- 
sible to discuss all of them in one 
brief article. 

After reading and considering many 
forecasts, periodicals and economic 
studies and after talking to many archi- 
tects, engineers, bankers, business men 
and contractors, I offer a limited dis- 
cussion on the following points: (1) 
reasons for not building today, (2) 
reasons for building today, (3) pres- 
sure from the backlog of public and 
private construction, (4) effect of 
labor on the future, (5) prospects for 
available building materials for 1947 
and (6) conclusions. 


REASONS FOR NOT BUILDING TODAY 

Some people who have been in the 
construction business for a lifetime 
feel that this is no period in which to 
build. 

Some blame government controls 
for present conditions. These people 
say irreparable harm was done by 
shortsighted, rigid controls where own- 
ers unavoidably suffered. Others, and 
sometimes the same people, say labor 
is to blame. 

The construction cost of a building 
may be estimated at $300,000 and like- 
ly it will cost $500,000 before it is 
completed. Why blame the contractor 


From a paper presented at the Southern 
Association of College and University Busi- 
ness Officers. 
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if he guesses high? He must guess 
high if he wishes to stay in the build- 
ing business and out of bankruptcy 
proceedings. Truly, these conditions 
cause contractors to hesitate to seek 
“lump sum” contracts. Instead, they 
ask for “cost plus a percentage of the 
cost” or they specify “cost plus a fixed 
sum contract.” 

There certainly are many reasons 
why no human being can foresee what 
a building will cost on today’s market. 
If the building is a self liquidating 
project to be financed through the 
issuance of revenue bonds and the cost 
increases 40 per cent above the esti- 
mate, there remains but one alternative 
and that is to increase the charge for 
services rendered. Generally, it is the 
people that pay and, in educational 
institutions, it is the students, the en- 
dowment fund or, if erected by legis- 
lative appropriations, the taxpayers. 

Union hourly wages for building 
trades journeymen averaged $1.94 an 
hour in November 1946' and for 
helpers and laborers, $1.32. Bricklayers 
had the highest average, $2.34 an hour; 
carpenters, $1.97; electricians (inside 
wiremen), $2.11; lathers, $2.21; plas- 
terers, $2.22; plumbers and gas fitters, 
$2.18; sheet metalworkers, $2.06; 
stonemasons, $2.24. The average 
worker puts in thirty-nine hours a 
week. Forecasters say there will prob- 
ably be another 10 per cent increase 
in wage rates during 1947 and they 
make no prediction of a decline in the 
take home pay envelope. 

‘Monthly Labor Review, January 1947; 
14 per cent rise since July 1946 added. 
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Recently 1 heard of a contractor's 
paying bricklayers the union rates plus 
$5 a day for reporting to work, plus 
expenses and other items to approxi- 
mate $87 a week. You think that was 
high? Read this: When I was a boy 
carrying the hod, a bricklayer was not 
considered a first class brick mason 
until he could lay from 1100 to 1200 
bricks a day. An extra good brick 
mason laid 1600. On the job I just 
mentioned, the bricklayers averaged 
340 bricks a day. Add the increased 
wage rates in the last decade, plus the 
difference in the number of bricks one 
man now lays, and you have an as- 
toundingly increased cost for brick 
masonry work. 


REASONS FOR BUILDING TODAY 


Other people earnestly believe that 
educational institutions must expand 
immediately the facilities necessary to 
care for the largest enrollments that 
ever existed in our American colleges. 
These advocates of immediately ex- 
panding programs are supported by 
the former servicemen who desire col- 
lege training now. 

The enrollment in colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the nation will 
probably never drop to its prewar level 
but instead should continue at its pres- 
ent high peak and may possibly in- 
crease. “Therefore,” the former serv- 
iceman asks, “when can we receive 
our training if the schools are full and 
expansion programs are delayed?” 

The advocates of immediate expan- 
sion admit there is a shortage of mate- 
rials and that prices are high. It will, 
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they say, probably cost two or three 
times as much to build now as it did 
before World War II, but before the 
war, they argue, we, the public, were 
paying for these buildings with 80 
cents a bushel wheat and now ( March 
18) we are getting $3 a bushel on the 
Chicago market. In 1939 we sold 
corn at 62.9 cents a bushel; today it is 
worth $1.38. Cotton, cattle, hogs 
show similar increases so what is the 
difference so far as the cost to the pub- 
lic is concerned. The public has three 
times the amount of money as have 
the banks. 

Interest rates are thought to be 
low. We can issue bonds at 144 to 2 
per cent today. If we build later when 
prices are lower money rates will be 
higher and over a period of thirty 
years, a sizable sum of the saving 
gained through delay will be paid out 
for increased interest cost. 

These reasons favoring immediate 
construction do not hold true if we 
build with endowment funds and gifts, 
except those types of endowment in- 
come and gifts received from sources 
that have been affected by inflationary 
conditions. 

Regardless of the reasons for build- 
ing or not building, one fact stares 
us all in the face with varying degrees 
of urgency. That is, on every campus 
there are obsolete, unsafe, insanitary 
buildings; on every campus there’ are 
crowded classrooms and out-of-date 
classroom facilities, and on every 
campus there are important new 
courses and departments being added 
that must have classrooms and other 
facilities of modern type if they are 
to serve their purpose. 


PRESSURE FROM BACKLOG 


At present, the accumulated need 
of public and private construction is 
great. A huge backlog of new con- 
struction has formed and increased 
resulting from various restrictions dur- 
ing the five war years (1941-45). 
Some say if we should build for the 
next five years we would not eliminate 
the backlog. Of course, we must re- 
member that we are building for cur- 
rent needs as well as the structures 
deferred during the war period. So 
long as public and private forces need 
to construct and both groups continue 
to compete for the products of indus- 
try, however, there is not much likeli- 
hood of a marked reduction in prices 
of building materials. 

The pressure of the construction 
backlog plus the pressure for entirely 
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new construction is going to hold up 
building costs. What practical steps 
can be taken to decrease this backlog 
under present conditions? A dent, has 
been made by the action of the Fed- 
eral Public Housing Authority which 
has transferred and erected on college 
campuses of the country thousands of 
units for single and married veterans. 
The Office of Education has certified 
to Federal Works Agency for about 
19,000,000 square feet of floor space 
for educational facilities. The F.W.A.., 
we are told, will be able to make avail- 
able about 13,000,000 square feet of 
floor space found to be needed. This 
means that about 6,000,000 square feet 
of the needed floor space will not be 
met temporarily and this figure will 
undoubtedly be raised as the Office of 
Education further examines pending 
applications from colleges. 


EFFECT OF LABOR’S ATTITUDE 


The attitude of labor and manage- 
ment sways the thinking general pub- 
lic. The belligerent attitude of labor 
and management against each other is 
a barrier to any sound economic re- 
covery. There have been, during the 
last year, more thinking and program- 
ming on the part of labor and manage- 
ment than during many previous years. 
This is all to the good of both and it 
would be a fine thing if both parties 
realized their mutual dependence. 

Ir seems safe to say labor knows 
that strikes during 1947 will not be 
popular among the rank and file of 
labor nor with the public in general. 
Management knows better than any 
one else that strikes and walkouts do 
not pay dividends to stockholders. 
Both groups are conscious of the situa- 
tion and, at times, seem to be in a 
conciliatory mood. 

Labor undoubtedly knows of its in- 
efficiency and, in many instances, has 
tried to improve. President Charles E. 
Wilson of General Motors estimated 
that the efficiency of the General Mo- 
tors workers averages only about 80 
per cent of the prewar standards. He 
said he believed that throughout the 
industry generally the situation is even 
worse. The average work efficiency is 
very low, despite the fact that workers, 
perhaps many thousands of them, are 
producing more than ever before. 

The Committee of Economic De- 
velopment reported that possibly the 
vicious cycle set in motion by low pro- 
ductivity is not universally understood, 
although it can be stated in simple 
terms: “Low production causes short- 





ages and high unit cost of production; 
shortages and high unit costs lead to 
price increases; price increases reduce 
purchasing power; reduced purchasing 
power stimulates strikes for higher 
wages; strikes perpetuate low produc. 
t10n. 

Forecasters say further price infla- 
tion is unlikely unless the present im- 
provement in labor-production relation 
proves short lived and that the com. 
modity price level, on the whole, prob- 
ably will recede. The overall decline 
this year may not be more than 10 
per cent, yet some economists feel 
there will come a recession during the 
latter part of the year. 

There seems good reason to beliey: 
that labor demands may not bz $9 
difficult to meet during the months 
ahead but it is also fairly certain that 
it is impossible to forecast the attitude 
of labor leaders. It is also well agreed 
that there will be a bottleneck in 
skilled labor during 1947 which will 
affect the total construction cost. 


PROSPECTS FOR MATERIALS 


The production of building mate- 
rials in December 1946 was lower 
than estimated but, as a whole, it held 
up quite well. The production in 
January, according to reports, made an 
excellent showing and the figures for 
February and March, not now avail- 
able, will undoubtedly show large in- 
creases. 

The production of many items has 
improved in recent months and de- 
creases were in the minority. The 
production of pig iron, cast-iron soil 
pipe, clay sewer pipe, plumbing fix- 
tures, bathtubs, lavatories, sinks and 
cast-iron radiators has increased since 
the turn of the year. 

The records show improvement in 
deliveries on cement, gypsum board, 
lathes and unglazed brick. Lumber 
recorded an excellent gain during the 
fourth quarter of 1946 and a seasonal 
decline in January. The production of 
softwood, plywood and hardwood 
flooring increased in January. In 1938 
the mills produced 21,000,000,000 
board feet and in 1946 the output 
was about 33,000,000,000 board feet. 

Structural insulation board is about 
maintaining the output of recent 
months. We are told that the nail 
supply is coming into balance with 
the demand. 

Copper, in various forms, is prob- 
ably the scarcest of all commodities 
at this time. Insulated wire, however, 
has shown some improvement in recent 
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months, whereas delivery on trans- 
formers, large motors and generators 
js now promised in about two years. 

Probably one of the most acute 
shortages is steel. The fact that much 
steel will be needed for rehabilitation 
of wartorn countries does not ease the 
emergency at home—the serious needs 
of the motor industry, of the railroads, 
on farms, for superhighways. Although 
the country is enjoying a so-called 
period of peace, the military require- 
ments will be heavy, too. The navy 
has planned to build a “two-ocean 
navy” and steel represents a large part 
of navy construction. While all indica- 
tions are that steel will continue to be 
produced in vast quantities, the out- 
look for steel orders and the extra- 
ordinary technical progress made by 
manufacturers during the war augur 
well for a postwar period more prom- 
ising than that which followed World 
War I. The total ingot output should 
reach 75,000,000 tons in 1947 as 
compared with 67,000,000 tons in 
1946, a 10 to 12 per cent gain. 

Most vital materials for construction 
are slowly becoming available with 
every prospect of substantial increases 
up to normal during the next twelve 
to eighteen months. This tendency 
furnishes some basis upon which we 
may base our building program. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. There has been built up over a 
period of five war years a huge backlog 
of construction needs in public and 
private construction fields further ag- 
gravated by the enormous enrollments 
in colleges making expansion of edu- 
cational facilities urgent. 

2. The federal government through 
the Federal Public Housing Authority 
and the Federal Works Agency has 


made available to educational institu- 
tions housing for students and edu- 
cational facilities for classroom and 
other needed purposes. These tem- 
porary facilities have relieved great 
pressure on educational institutions but 
have not alleviated the emergency 
which exists in colleges. 

The cost to the federal government 
for these temporary structures has, ac- 
cording to figures released by F.P.H.A. 
and F.W.A., ranged between $5 and 
$6 a square foot area provided. 

The cost to colleges for permanent 
structures, which will be needed, will 
probably range between $10 and $12 
a square foot area built. 

This raises an important question as 
to the wisdom of the federal govern- 
ment’s stopping its present program of 
furnishing temporary structures to col- 
leges and considering seriously a pro- 
gram of matching local funds to erect 
immediately permanent buildings. 

3. Building costs are high and the 
outlook is that they will continue high 
for some time to come. There seems 
no material reason why prices will 
come down, sharply, so long as public 
and private forces compete for the 
products of industry which is unable 
to fulfill the demands for construction 
materials. It will still be a seller's mar- 
ket for some time to come. 

4. Labor cost, which represents 
about two thirds of the cost of all 
construction, direct and indirect, will 
continue high and labor will, during 
1947, receive further increases. 

5. The material situation is still 
acute. Small inventories of materials 
and supplies in some fields are show- 
ing but in other fields the situation is 
still critical. It is a prediction that 
building materials will be available in 
quantity to ease demands before much 


reduction in building cost is reflected 
because labor cost will continue to 
deter and slow construction. 

6. There are at this time reasons to 
believe that real estate prices are 
easing off on old houses and that home 
building is slowing down. Prices are 
too high for the public to pay. This 
movement could and probably will in- 


.crease to where it will affect the ex- 


pected building boom and react to 
bring about a recession in the latter 
part of 1947. 

7. Public institutions which derive 
their support from legislative appro- 
priations should plan for the future 
and build with funds made available 
the structures most urgently needed. 
The tax dollar is derived from the in- 
come of the taxpayer whose income 
reflects the amount of inflation. The 
state and local governments are best 
able to build in inflated markets with 
the inflated dollar. 


This does not hold 100 per cent for 
schools operating on endowments and 
gifts and those institutions should con- 
struct only buildings urgently needed 
for which they have received funds. 
They should defer the buildings that 
might wait until a more definite view 
can be had on the outlook for the re- 
mainder of 1947 and the forecast for 
the year 1948. 

It is hoped that this quick review 
of the salient facts will provide the 
groundwork for an exchange of ideas 
that will be helpful to each of us in 
meeting the construction problem on 
our own campus. The total picture is 
not entirely hopeless but it is a fact 
that the adoption of a workable policy 
for any college or university building 
program for the present and the future 
will require a great deal of thought 
and hard work. 


Furnishing a College Union Building— 


becomes a major problem these days when prices are high and materials scarce. 


Michael Hare, New York architect and specialist in college union planning, will 


recommend in the July issue certain fundamental principles inat should govern 


decisions on union furnishings and decoration. 
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Fityeteal Cduciléon 


MANY COLLEGES ARE LOOKING FOR 
a living tribute to graduates and for- 
mer students who wore the uniform 
of women’s service units of World 
War Il. They would do well to give 
serious thought to the erection of 
facilities designed for joyous partici- 
pation in activities that build vitality 
and character. 

Monuments of stone may serve only 
as reminders of service, whereas 
monuments of living function may 
serve as a means of building character, 
strengthening the physical power and 
fostering the future enjoyment of 
young women. | 

In contemplating the erection or 
expansion of physical facilities for 
women on a college campus, various 
factors need to be carefully considered: 
the location in relation to residential 
halls; the present and future program 
offered by the department; the choice 
of an architect who has had previous 
experience in designing similar build- 
ings that have successfully withstood 
the test of daily use; the conformity 
of external structure to other build- 
ings on the campus or a radical de- 
parture in architectural design; the 
climatic factors, and the overall cost. 

During the last two decades there 
has been a farseeing plan in many 
colleges to concentrate the residential 
units in a specific area and to locate 
the physical education facilities as con- 
veniently as possible to these units. 
This plan offers many obvious advan- 
tages in the way of convenience. 
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The program of activities should be 
the focus of attention since that deter- 
mines the diversity and size of various 
areas. This program has undergone 
startling changes during the last fifty 
years in which physical education has 
passed from the infant stage of the 
educational family to sturdy adulthood 
and now is recognized as a vital mem- 
ber of the college curriculum. The 
accompanying table offers a cursory 
review of the progressive changes in 
activities for which differing types of 
areas, surfaces and equipment are 
needed. 

Since the modern college arranges 
the physical education schedule upon 
a seasonal basis, outdoor areas are as 
important as indoor areas. In the fall, 
archery, golf, hockey, lacrosse, soccer, 
speedball and tennis claim student in- 
terest; in the spring, archery, baseball, 


TOP OF PAGE: 
Radical depar- 
ture in design is 
demonstrated in 
Hales Memorial 
Gymnasium at 
Oberlin College. 
The floor area 
permits unre- 
stricted activity; 
acid etched glass 
reduces glare. 


golf and tennis prevail; horseback rid- 
ing, boating and winter sports depend 
upon natural environment for their 
inclusion in the general program. 
Turf is the desirable surface for the 
majority of game areas but a harder 
surface is more acceptable for tennis. 
Indoor areas show greater diversity in 
function and will be considered later. 

A new building should be func- 
tionally valid, should conform to legal 
building codes and should have areas 
that meet the minimum requirements 
established by the official rules of the 
various sports. A dual building for 
the physical education departments of 
men and of women is to be avoided 
vigorously. However, the campus plan 
should offer areas for co-recreation in 
Certain activities. 

A structure of two stories entirely 
above ground level can be effectively 
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LEFT: Outdoor fireplace for camp craft at Smith 
College. ABOVE: Scott Gymnasium at Smith, show- 


TO MEET THE NEEDS OF WOMEN 


arranged in certain major units, with 
convenient approach and traffic from 
unit to unit. 

From the main lobby direct access 
should be afforded to the offices of the 
director and certain staff members and 
adequate shower, dressing and toilet 
rooms provided. A departmental 
library, classrooms and seminar rooms 
should open from a central hallway. 
One classroom should be supplied 
with visual aid equipment, including 
projectors, a screen and a darkroom 
for processing films. 

The health service is often located 
in the building. This calls for special- 
ized types of rooms for medical and 
nursing staff, for consultation, exam- 
ination and treatment, each with ap- 
propriate equipment and supplies. 


Experience has shown that no single 
for the diverse offer- 


area is suitable 
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ings of the department; consequently, 
rooms are designed for specific types 
of activity. Practically all freshman 
students have required work in body 
mechanics or fundamental gymnastics 
and in various team sports. An un- 
restricted minimum area 70 by 100 
feet with resilient subflooring and hard 
maple top is an excellent area for the 
former and can be arranged for the 
latter as follows: four badminton 
courts, two basketball courts, two vol- 
leyball courts. ‘The lines for each can 
be of distinguishing colors painted 
prior to the final dressing. 

Folding partitions should be avoided. 
The walls of this room should be of 
glazed brick; the windows of a mate- 
rial that diffuses light and diminishes 
glare. Anchor plates should be set in 
floor and walls for attachment of sup- 
ports and nets; clamps on girders for 


OPPOSITE 
PAGE: Main pool 
of Hearst Memo- 
rial Gymnasium, 
University of Cal- 
ifornia at Berke- 
ley. LEFT: Lounge 
for physical edu- 
cation majors 
on the University 
of Washington 
campus, Seattle. 


ing swimming pool unit with its southern exposure. 
The spectators may enter by an outside doorway. 


STUDENTS 


suspended equipment should be in- 
stalled during construction, although 
this type of apparatus for general class 
use has practically disappeared. 

Much thought should be given to 
the enrollment in terms of efficiency 
in instruction and in use of areas. The 
idea of so many square feet per in- 
dividual is not valid in this phase of 
education. Classes averaging 30 are 
reasonable. Two courts for basketball 
can accommodate 24 players, those in 
excess of that number performing 
various officiating duties and alternat- 
ing with classmates. A total of 16 
students using four badminzon courts 
can, of necessity, alternate with other 
class members, unless auxiliary rooms 
are available; four volleyball teams 
can occupy two courts. Softball, often 
played indoors, takes a total of 20 
players for two teams. So-called recrea- 
tion rooms that provide opportunity 
for shuffleboard, for deck tennis, 
paddle tennis and table tennis are de- 
sirable. 

Increasing numbers of colleges are 
installing bowling alleys and are offer- 
ing class instruction in this popular 
sport. In women’s activities, the par- 
ticipant is more important than the 
spectator but it is wise to provide for 
the latter at certain open functions. 
The folding bleacher arrangement is 
a satisfactory device, so installed in 
recessed walls that, when closed, a 
smooth flat surface is the result. 

Since dance in its various forms is 
a major offering in the modern pro- 
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gram, it needs a room (minimum size 
60 by 80 feet) especially equipped 
with a well conditioned, highly pol- 
ished floor, several full length mirrors, 
a device for hanging and controlling 
draperies that serve as essential back- 
ground and an adjoining room for stor- 
age of piano, percussion instruments, 
music and costumes. Care should be 
taken that only bare feet or soft san- 
dals are used on this floor. Office space 
and dressing room for those directly 
concerned with instruction in rhythmic 
activities should be included in this 
unit. 

Through the medical and physical 
examination of entering students many 
conditions are discovered that benefit 
by individual instruction. Consequent- 
ly, corrective or remedial exercises are 
recommended in a room (minimum 


35 by 60 feet), especially supplied 
with suspended and portable equip- 
ment and devices used only in this 
phase of the work. This might be con- 
veniently located in respect to the 
health service unit. 

A natatorium is now considered af 
essential unit of a physical education 
department and should be designed 
and constructed by experts in this 
field. Certain minimum factors, how- 
ever, may be suggested. There should 
be a southern exposure on one side of 
the long axis. The water area should 
conform to established specifications 
of the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association, at least 30 feet wide, 25 
feet high, 75 feet long, to provide 
four 7 foot lanes with an additional 
foot on each side, the depth ranging 
from 4 to 9 feet with 11 feet for a 


PROGRESSIVE CHANGES IN ACTIVITIES FOR WHICH 
FACILITIES ARE NEEDED 
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An approximate table partially compiled from Modern Trends in Physical Education Facilities 
for College Women by Ruth Elliott Houston. Copyright 1939 by A. S. Barnes & Company, Inc. 
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1 meter board and 12 feet for a 3 
meter board. 

A nonslip deck 10 feet wide at the 
sides and 20 feet wide at the ends 
should surround the water surface; 
the entrance and exit should be at the 
shallow end. Ladders should be re- 
cessed at the four corners; a scum 
gutter should completely encircle the 
water basin. Soundproofing and mois- 
ture proofing are necessities. Under- 
water lighting and observation win- 
dows are becoming more frequently 
used in well designed pools. Spectator 
seats atranged in tiers should be so 
placed that no access is possible from 
seats to deck. 

The instructor's office should be 
adjacent to the deep end and have an 
unobstructed view of the pool. Special 
chemical and mechanical installations 
and storage rooms for portable equip- 
ment and supplies should receive 
thoughtful consideration. 

Although no single area in such a 
building can be designated as para- 
mount to another, the location, ar- 
rangement and equipment of the dress- 
ing, locker, shower, drying and toilet 
rooms make or mar the efficiency of 
other units and the pleasure of the 
participants. 

Several locker and dressing systems 
are in vogue. One type has a unit 
plan of one long locker, 72 by 12 by 
12 inches servicing four to six half 
length lockers, 36 by 12 by 12 inches, 
arranged in rows with a permanently 
installed bench in a 6 foot aisle be- 
tween the rows; another type is the 
basket system with individual dress- 
ing booths. 

Gang showers are rapidly replacing 
individual showers in the proportion 
of 80 per cent of the former with one 
shower head to three students and 20 
per cent of the latter in individual 
booths, 3 by 3 feet. 

Methods of issuing uniforms (un- 
less personally owned), swim suits 
and towels depend upon the flow of 
traffic from this unit to the other areas. 
Experience has proved that a mature 
matron, considerate but firm, adds 
much to the welfare of students and 
to the proper use of facilities. A 
nonslip flooring is an essential. There 
has been an antiseptic surface under 
experimental use but as yet long range 
results have not been announced. 

Certain accessory rooms should be 
located in relation to their function, 
such as athletic association board 
room, kitchenette with service facil- 
ities; restroom or first aid room sup- 
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plied with cots if no such accommoda- 
tion is included in the health service 
unit; ticket booth in main hallway; 
dressing and shower rooms for men 
guests and faculty, if co-recreation 
activities are available in the building; 
jaundry with proper equipment for all 
necessary departmental services unless 
this is supplied elsewhere on the cam- 
pus; toilets and lavatories for men and 
women when public functions are 
held; custodial room with devices for 
repair and conditioning of all types 
of equipment used in the departmental 
program; storage rooms and sinks for 
maintenance purposes conveniently 
located; equipment rooms designed 
with proper racks, bins and devices 
for movable apparatus, archery tackle 
and targets, balls, bats, bicycles, canoes, 
golf clubs, badminton, squash and ten- 
nis rackets, mats, skates, skis, tobog- 
gans. If outdoor courts and fields are 
somewhat distant from the building, 
some type of structure is needed for 
dressing and for storage of equipment 
necessary to the sport. 

In some climates a solarium is ap- 
preciated. Even in a northern latitude, 
space can be designated for sun bath- 
ing, when conditions permit. Cabins 
and camp sites for holidays and week 
end jaunts are often under the juris- 
diction of this department, in which 
instance certain equipment for out- 
door sports must be available. 

It is taken for granted that well 
made plans will provide for acoustical 
treatment of all rooms; for proper 
illumination and heating according to 
the function of each room; for the 
control of moisture and condensation; 
for the best color and surface of walls 
and floor; for adequate electric outlets 
for bells, phones, buzzers, vacuum 
cleaners; for adequate plumbing, in- 
cluding drinking fountains, toilets, 
lavatories; for convenient service en- 
trances; for movement of traffic with- 
in the building so that no class activity 
will be disturbed by people trespassing 
in that area in order to reach another 
unit, and for accessibility of certain 
areas for public functions without 
opening and heating the entire build- 
ing being required. 

From this brief analysis of modern 
physical education facilities, it is ap- 
parent that more area per student is 
needed than for any other department 
of a college program. Likewise, the 
cost of construction and maintenance 
is greater. Some colleges have found 
it advisable to work from an overall 
design, erecting such units as seem 
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most desirable and continuing con- 
struction as funds permit. Some have 
preferred to use inadequate and out- 
moded facilities until money is in 
hand for the desired result. Flexibility 
of areas to meet the program and 
vision of expansion, however, should 
always be the ultimate goal. 


For the most part, college students 
remember the happy days of under- 
graduate life and those were largely 
conditioned by the pleasures of physi- 
cal activity. Adequate facilities will 
foster those memories and wiil serve 
as a living tribute to those who an- 
swered their country’s call. 





BUSINESS OFFICE AND PUBLIC 


T. C. CARLSON 


Vice President for Finance, University of Arkansas 


A SOUND AND £FFECTIVE POLICY OF 
public relations is a necessity for all 
institutions large or small, public or 
private, and the business office can 
play a part in any such program. 

An important segment of the public 
is the student body. The contact with 
this group may be brief and at infre- 
quent intervals but it certainly is im- 
portant. The payment of fees, at best, 
is an unpleasant experience; it can be 
made less so by expediting the process 
as much as possible, by a pleasant and 
cooperative attitude on the part of all 
persons who serve the student and 
by helping the student over financial 
rough spots by deferring fees, making 
leans and other student aid devices. 

The student is our nearest and most 
critical public when he is in school. 
His experience during those days will 
count heavily in his attitude in later 
years as an alumnus. 

Most institutional business offices 
have little occasion to serve the par- 
ents of students. It is quite possible 
that we overlook in this respect a 
good opportunity ef establishing better 
understanding. I am not sure that we 
are giving the parents an accounting 
of the fees that are paid by students 
and an explanation of the part such 
fees play in the educational program. 
A brief analysis of these charges and 
a statement of instructional costs will 
help parents understand the institu- 
tion’s problems and become more 
sympathetic supporters of its program. 

Another portion of the public that 
becomes very important to many of us 
is the state legislature, city council or 
other governing body. In that rela- 
tionship the business office becomes 
extremely important. It must be ready 
to furnish any and all information con- 


A paper given at the Educational Buyers 
Association convention, May 1947. 


cerning the affairs of the school on 
short notice. This gives the business 
officer a golden opportunity to justify 
the money that is spent on his activi- 
ties. Complete accurate and under- 
standable financial information is nec- 
essary to intelligent administration. 
With legislators, it is often the case 
that figures speak louder than words. 

There are many other opportunities 
for us to build good will in our con- 
tacts with visitors, alumni, the press 
and radio, inspectors and auditors and 
governmental departments. The last 
named group has become increasingly 
important with the tremendous growth 
of veterans’ enrollment and federal 
support of our various activities. In- 
telligent cooperation on our part is 
needed so as to make the most of the 
opportunities as they present them- 
selves without ceding the right of our 
colleges to self determination. 

But the group that we come into 
contact with most frequently is the 
seller of goods and services. We should 
strive to conduct our affairs so as to 
build confidence in our motives, our 
competence and our impartiality. A 
pleasant and courteous answer to all 
inquiries, no matter if they do try the 
patience, is a first step. A second is to 
give all interested vendors a chance 
to submit their wares and prices. A 
third is to follow the purchasing 
agent’s code of ethics in all matters 
large and small. A fourth is to ex- 
pedite payments of all claims as much 
as possible. This may not be so easy 
in public institutions but I daresay 
that even there we can improve in 
spite of handicaps. 

When we have built up that pre- 
cious asset of confidence in the minds 
of those with whom we have business 
dealings we shall find the returns in 
prices and services most gratifying. 
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MEATS LABORATORY for TEACHING and RESEARCH 





THE MEATS LABORATORY OF THE 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, built with the original idea 
of student training, twice has been 
utilized in emergencies to perform a 
distinct community service since its 
completion in 1933. 

During a six month period in 1934, 
12,992 head of cattle were slaughtered 
for the Texas Relief Commission and 
the carcasses turned over to a relief 
cannery at Bryan, Tex., for canning. 
The relief canning project was made 
necessary by the killing drought that 
affected livestock throughout the 
Southwest. 

It was during 1943 to 1946, how- 
ever, when the meats laboratory was 
pressed into community service to per- 
form its major wartime function of 
providing meats for approximately 
9000 students, the city of College Sta- 
tion with its 5000 residents and the 
city of Bryan with its war swollen 
population of nearly 18,000 residents. 


THREE YEAR RECORD 


In the three year period the meats 
laboratory killed 19,855 cattle and 
calves weighing 10,048,842 pounds 
live, 9059 hogs weighing 1,971,078 
pounds and 720 sheep weighing 61,- 
710 pounds. 

The college subsistence department 
furnished meals to all the army, navy, 
air corps and marine trainees quartered 
on the campus as well as to the civilian 
students in school during that time. 
The number of meals served during 
peak enrollment averaged about 
27,000 daily. 

Of the total number of cattle, hogs 
and sheep handled through the plant 
the college dining halls used 2335 
cattle, 4040 calves, 4723 hogs and 276 
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MEETS EMERGENCIES, TOO 


ROY W. SNYDER 


Professor of Animal Husbandry 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 


sheep. More meat was really needed 
and could have been supplied but 
rationing regulations reduced the kill- 
ing quota allowed. All of this meat 
was killed, refrigerated and cut and 
the beef boned at the meats labora- 
tory. All beef was used fresh. Most 
of the pork except bacon and fat was 
consumed fresh. The bacon was cured 
and smoked and the fat was rendered 
for lard. 


STUDENT TRAINING COURSES 


Besides the program of commercial 
production of meat, two meat courses 
were given for student training each 
semester. During the latter part of 
1943, the Quartermaster corps of the 
army trained 44 men in a special meat 
course at the laboratory. While the 
facilities of the laboratory were 
crowded to carry on teaching work, at 
the same time, the volume of animals 
processed provided an excellent op- 
portunity for students to get experi- 
ence. It was necessary to have a 
regular crew of men working full time. 

The meats laboratory was originally 
built for student training but through 
foresight and good judgment it was 
made large enough to handle 75 cattle 
or 100 hogs as a daily kill. This was 
about the daily volume normally 
killed during this emergency period. 
The college was fortunate also in hav- 
ing a veterinary school that could 
supply the inspection of animals, both 
antemortem as well as postmortem, a 
requirement necessary in the feeding 
of army, navy, marine or air corps 
men on a contract basis as was done 
at Texas A & M College. 

The scarcity of meat because of 
rationing and distribution problems 
forced the college to develop its own 


slaughter animal production as much 
as possible. Only once during the 
time from May 1943 to October 1946 
were cattle or hogs bought farther 
than 50 miles from the college. 
Besides the meat processed for the 
college mess halls, a large amount was 
killed for meat markets in the cities 
of College Station and Bryan. This 
was done to furnish those markets with 
federally inspected meat or its equiva- 
lent, a requirement demanded by the 
commanding officer at Bryan Army 
Air Field located just west of the city 
of Bryan. From May 1943 to April 
1946 the laboratory killed for these 
markets 3705 head of cattle, 9775 
calves, 4336 hogs and 444 sheep. The 
cattle weighed 2,577,970 pounds live, 
the calves 3,837,780 pounds, the hogs 
883,385 and sheep 38,899 pounds. 


“BEST IN SERVICE” 


Thousands of military service men 
took training at Texas A & M Cob 
lege and practically all said the food 
there was the best they received in 
military service. Many army officers 
rated the food service highly. If it 
had not been for the meats labora- 
tory’s ability to produce in volume, 
many meals would have been meatless 
at the dining halls and the meat short- 
age in and around College Station and 
Bryan would have been much more 
acute. 

Completion of an approved abattoir 
in Bryan and resumption of shipment 
of meats by large packers after the 
war allowed college autharities again 
to use the meats laboratory facilities 
for teaching and research ‘projects. 

In addition to killing ‘and refrig- 
eration facilities, the laboratory in- 
cludes a model freezer locker plant. 
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Built for student training and research, the Texas A & M meats labora- 
tory has twice turned to spectacular community service: in the killing 
drought of 1934 and again in the armed services’ feeding and training 
program during World War Il. The floor plan is shown above. 





students slit View of the killing floor in the laboratory showing the overhead track 
the carcass to remove viscera. and hoisting equipment, the head inspection rack and the viscera table. 
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By C. A. LIVINGSTON 


General Superintendent 
of Buildings and Grounds 
University of Rochester 


THIS WELL PLANNED 
SERVICE BUILDING 


has kept pace for twelve years 
with growing physical plant and 


climbing student enrollments 





4 


THE HEART OF THE VAST PHYSICAL 
plant of the University of Rochester, 
consisting of four widely separated 
campuses and some 50 buildings, is 
the relatively small but extremely 
efficient service building. 

In it are centered the activities of 
the buildings and grounds department, 
whose job it is to keep the enormous 
plant operating smoothly and to main- 
tain it constantly at its attractive best. 
The service staff's responsibilities be- 
gin underground with the subterranean 
service tunnels, sewers and cables, take 
in the grooming of more than 200 
acres of lawns, shrubs and trees and 
extend all the way up to the top of 
the 180 foot library tower, the loftiest 
point on the campuses. 

Structures range from such stand- 
ard campus units as classroom build- 
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ings and laboratories, dormitories, 
gymnasiums, football stadium and 
libraries to an art gallery of metro- 
politan size, a theater seating 43300 
persons, several smaller auditoriums 
varying in seating capacity from 300 
to 1200, a huge medical school and 
hospital plant, an athleti® field house 
and a 250,000,000 volt atom sffiash- 
ing laboratory now under construction. 

The service building is the center 
of these major functions and count- 
less auxiliary services: supervision and 
executive direction of building and 
construction, repair, alterations and 
operation of the complete physical 
plant of the university; care and land- 
scaping of more than 220 acres of 
grounds and athletic fields, including 
snow removal, road and sidewalk 
maintenance; operation of university 
service shops—carpenter, electrical, 
mechanical, plumbing, painting and 
automotive equipment repair; super- 
vision of heat, light and power gen- 
eration and distribution and mainte- 
nance of plumbing, refrigeration and 
sprinkler systems; operation of uni- 
versity mail and parcel post service; 
reception and distribution of freight 
and express; custody of construction 
blueprints of university buildings, keys 
for all buildings and building records. 

Directly under the general superin- 
tendent of buildings and grounds are 
an assistant superintendent, a general 
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foreman of janitors, a chief electrician, 
a chief painter and a head carpenter. 
A staff of 160, including janitors, 
maids, carpenters, electricians, grounds- 
men, masons, painters, mechanics and 
others, takes care of all the university 
campuses. About 60 per cent of them 
have worked for the university from 
fifteen to twenty-five years. 

Because of its widely dispersed cam- 
puses and the broad range-of its pro- 
grams, the University of Rochester 
presents some special problems of 
operation and maintenance. 

Its College for Men is located at 
the River Campus on 87 acres of roll- 
ing terrain on the banks of the 
Genesee River. Its College for Women 
is situated on the original 26 acre 
university campus near the heart of 
downtown Rochester, more than 3 
miles from River Campus. Its East- 
man School of Music is in downtown 
Rochester; its school of medicine and 
dentistry has its own 100 acre campus 
adjoining that of the College for Men. 
These divisions, with the graduate 
school, University School of Liberal 
and Applied Studies and the school of 
nursing, serve approximately 6500 full 
time and part time students, consid- 


OPPOSITE PAGE: Interior of 
carpenter shop. BELOW: First 


floor plan of service building. 
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erably above prewar enrollment. The 
increased registration has brought with 
it, of course, the added need for tem- 
porary housing quarters for single and 
married veteran students, for whom 
dwelling units have been erected at 
River Campus and medical school. 

Because of its size and special fac- 
tors involved, the school of medicine 
and dentistry maintains its own build- 
ing and grounds staff, but under the 
general supervision of the department 
of buildings and grounds. 

Unlike many universities that have 
grown to large size gradually over a 
period of years, the University of 
Rochester experienced a major expan- 
sion in a short space of time and with 
it tremendous new problems of plant 
operation and maintenance. 

Until 1935 the various divisions of 
the buildings and grounds department 
were scattered around the university's 
various campuses. In that year, after 
three years of study and planning, the 
service building was completed on the 
River Campus of the College for Men, 
under the supervision of the superin- 
tendent of buildings and grounds. 

The building is 144 feet by 82 feet, 
one story high with a flat roof that 
allows ample skylighting of all service 
shops. It is of steel frame construc- 
tion, finished with Harvard brick and 
limestone trim to match the academic 
buildings on the men’s campus. All 
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interior walls except for the offices, 
which are plastered, are of smooth- 
faced tile. The functions carried on 
within the building itself, or directed 
from its offices, make the university 
virtually self sustaining in its opera- 
tion and maintenance so that only 
rarely is it necessary to call upon out- 
side help or facilities for any work 
done on campus grounds, buildings, 
equipment and furnishings. 

Across the east end of the building 
are the carpenter shop, the paint shop 
and the electric shop, each opening 
into the other for efficient operation. 
The carpenter shop is equipped with 
a portable power saw, a fixed table 
power saw, cut off saw, band saw, 
jointer, woodcarving lathe and drill 
press. All equipment is connected to 
sawdust exhausts, most of them under 
the floors, and the sawdust is collected 
in a dustproof chamber. Storage racks 
contain lumber, wallboard and other 
materials. Also in the carpenter shop 
is equipment for making keys for all 
university buildings. A complete, 
codified key file is maintained in the 
superintendent's office. 

Adjoining the carpenter shop is the 
paint shop where office and classroom 
furniture and many other items, large 
and small, are refinished. A feature 
is a portable spray booth that can be 
stored when not in use. All paints 
are kept in a fireproof storage room 
opening off the shop. 

Equipment in the electric shop in- 
cludes a program master clock, for 
operating class bell systems, and a 
master time clock that regulates elec- 
tric clocks in all the buildings on the 
campus. Washington Naval Observa- 
tory time is checked constantly by 
means of a special shortwave radio 
receiving set. An adjacent lamp stor- 
age room contains supplies of bulbs 
from flashlight size up to 3000 watt 
lamps for use in the athletic field 
house and basketball palaestra. 

Duties of the university electricians 
range from oiling, maintenance and 
repair of hundreds of motors and gen- 
erators, elevators, refrigeration and 
kitchen appliances and laboratory 
equipment to maintenance and adjust- 
ment of the 17 ton, 17 bell chime 
in the 180 foot high library tower. 
An example of the ingenuity of the 
electrical and carpentry staffs was the 
designing and building of a score- 
board and.time clock for the football 
stadium. They built the entire score- 
board, with a movable football, and 
the clock mechanism so arranged with 
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duplicate gears that it can be used also 
for basketball games in the palaestra. 


Each shop has delivery doors large’ 


enough to admit trucks for ready load- 
ing and unloading of equipment and 
materials. 

A janitors’ storeroom in the service 
building contains on its shelves and 
in its bins a vast assortment of mate- 
rials, such, as paper towels, cleaning 
compounds, brushes, waxes, tools, floor 
cleaning machines and other items 
necessary to keeping buildings and 
equipment clean. 

Also under the same roof is a large 
sized garage which has an overhead 
track with a traveling hoist, power 
grinder for sharpening both hand 
driven and motor driven lawn mowers, 
electric welding equipment, black- 





The last fish was out of the 
pool and the meet could begin. 


smith forge and battery charger. The 
university's mobile equipment consists 
of eight trucks of various sizes, snow- 
plows, tractors and lawnmowers. All 
repair work on these is done by the 
university's own mechanics and the 
garage is large enough to house all the 
institution's automotive equipment. 
In addition to the shops, the service 
building contains the offices of the 
superintendent of buildings and 
grounds and of his chief assistants. 
So well was the service building 
planned that it has been able to keep 
pace with the increased demands of 
growing student enrollment, new 
buildings and equipment that have 
been added in the nearly twelve years 
since it was completed. New struc- 
tures are going up on the University 
of Rochester campuses steadily, such 
as the 250,000,000 volt super atom 
smasher now being erected, a new 





psychiatric clinic at the medical school, 
a naval science building for N.R.O.T.C. 
training and others of magnitude. 

Endless details could be given of 
the variety and unusualness of the tasks 
that the service department is called 
upon to do but, as yet, it has not been 
stumped. Ofte emergency in particu- 
lar Had the staff baffled momentarily, 
but it recovered quickly. 

An intersectional collegiate cham- 
pionship swimming meet was being 
held at the men’s college pool a few 
years ago. The semifinals had been 
staged and the day had arrived for 
the big final races to decide the title 
winners. A capacity crowd was antic- 
ipated for the event; the natatorium 
was in holiday trim; the doors were 
locked to prevent any intruders from 
messing up the place. 

The meet was scheduled for 7:30 
p.m. About 5 p.m., a member of the 
service staff looked in on the natato- 
rium to make sure all was in readiness. 
The place looked immaculate and he 
was starting to leave when out of the 
corner of his eye he saw something 
flash through the crystal clear water 
of the pool. He did a double-take, 
then rushed over to peer down into 
the water. His anguished yells brought 
members of the physical education 
staff running to the pool. His rage 
was such that he could only point to 
the water and make hoarse sounds. 

The pool was full of fish—hundreds 
of them—some swimming happily 
about, many more floating lifelessly 
on the surface, killed by the chlorine 
in the water. How they got there or 
who were the inspired and ambitious 
pranksters who put them in the pool 
was never learned. At the moment, 
however, that was not the pressing 
problem; it was how to get the fish 
out so that the swimming meet could 
go on. The service crew was galvan- 
ized into action. Some rushed down- 
town to sporting goods stores and ob- 
tained the biggest nets they could find; 
all fell to work frenziedly scooping 
the piscatorial pests from the pool and 
carting them away. 

By this time, word of the predica- 
ment had spread all over the campus 
and students crowded into the natato- 
rium to stand around the balcony and 
cheer or jeer at the toiling fishermen. 
Only a short time before the meet was 
to go on, the last fish had been re- 
moved, the pool cleaned and the 
Natatorium in readiness for the show. 

Once again, the service department 
had saved the day! 
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SETS A PATTERN IN FINANCE 


THE UNITED NEGRO COLLEGE FUND, 
an “educational community chest” for 
33 private Negro colleges, has been 
deemed one of the most significant 
developments in Negro education in 
the last quarter century. It is con- 
cerned entirely with finding new 
sources of revenue for the current 
operating costs of its member colleges. 

Private Negro colleges, with meager 
endowments and the necessity for 
maintaining tuition at a low level in 
order to meet the economic require- 
ments of their students, have depended 
a great deal on income from gifts and 
grants. A part of this has come from 
church boards since the majority of 
the private Negro colleges are church 
related institutions. But a significant 
part has come from contributions by 
a dedicated group of wealthy individ- 
uals and philanthropic foundations. 

In 1941 an analysis of the trend in 
income from the latter source dis- 
closed the disturbing fact that such 
income had declined almost 50 per 
cent from 1920 to 1940 and was con- 
tinuing downward at a rapid pace. 
This was due primarily to the passing 
away of old friends and the shift in 
emphasis of certain major philan- 
thropic foundations interested in 
Negro education. 

This was the situation in 1943 when 
President F. D. Patterson of Tuskegee 
Institute first broached the idea of a 
joint fund raising organization for 
Negro colleges in an article in a Negro 
newspaper, the Pittsburgh Courier. 
Soon thereafter, the presidents of sev- 
eral of these colleges met to discuss 
the possibilities of such an organiza- 
tion and how best to accomplish its 
objectives which were: 

1. To dramatize effectively the im- 
portant work being done by the pri- 
vate colleges for Negroes. 

2. To procure a large number of 
new friends of moderate means while 
cultivating those able to give largely. 

3. To obtain a significant portion 
of the funds from Negroes. 
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4. To make for economy in the 
raising of funds. 

Out of these conferences developed 
the United Negro College Fund which 
was organized late in 1943 at Atlanta 
University with Dr. Patterson as its 
first president. National headquarters 
of the fund are located at 38 East 
Fifty-Seventh Street, New York City. 
Twenty-seven colleges were members 
the first year. Today, 33 of the eli- 
gible 37 private Negro colleges are 
members of the fund. 

In order for an institution to be- 
come a member of the fund it must 
be a private, four year, properly ac- 
credited college or professional school. 
In addition, the college must be tax 
exempt and must agree to cease all 
fund raising for current purposes ex- 
cept through the joint campaign of 
the fund. This last restriction, how- 
ever, does not preclude fund raising 
activity for endowment and capital 
purposes by member colleges during 
certain periods of the year that have 
been both well and carefully defined. 


The colleges in the fund -have a 
combined enrollment of more than 
25,000 students and annual budgets 
covering educational purposes and 
auxiliary enterprises in excess of 
$13,000,000. 

Each year in the spring, a campaign 
is conducted by the fund in 35 major 
cities and in the communities in which 
the colleges are located. Outstanding 
men and women are chosen as national 
campaign officials and a national ad- 
visory committee of some 150 prom- 
inent men and women from over the 
country is set up. The chairman of 
the national advisory committee for 
the last three years has been John D. 
Rockefeller Jr. The regular staff of 
the fund is augmented by additional 
fund raising personnel and the services 
of a professional fund raising firm are 
used for a portion of the time. 

As an integral part of the cam- 
paign’s organizational work, the presi- 
dent of each member college is respon- 
sible for the oversight of the cam- 
paign in some major city as weil as 





MEMBER COLLEGES OF UNITED NEGRO COLLEGE FUND 


Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 

Atlanta University School of Social 
Work, Atlanta, Ga. 

Benedict College, Columbia, S. C. 

Bennett College, Greensboro, N. C. 

Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 

Bishop College, Marshall, Tex. 

Clark College, Atlanta, Ga. 

Dillard University, New Orleans 

Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Gammon Theological Seminary, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 

Howard University, Washington, D.C. 

Johnson C. Smith University, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Knoxville College, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Lane College, Jackson, Tenn. 

LeMoyne College, Memphis, Tenn. 


Lincoln University, Chester, Pa. 

Livingston College, Salisbury, N. C. 

Morehouse College, Atlanta, Ga. 

Morris Brown College, Atlanta, Ga. 

Paine College, Augusta, Ga. 

hee 3 Smith College, Little Rock, 
Ark. 

Samuel Houston College, Austin, Tex. 

Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C. 

Spelman College, Atlanta, Ga. 

Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. 

Texas College, Tyler, Tex. 

Tillotson College, Austin, Tex. 

Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Miss. 

—— Institute, Tuskegee Institute, 
Ala. 

Virginia Union University, Richmond, 
Va. 

Wiley College, Marshall, Tex. 

Xavier University, New Orleans 
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in his own community. All of the 
presidents agree to spend not less than 
one month helping to organize cam- 
paigns and aiding in solicitation of 
prospects. 

General support is sought from busi- 
ness corporations, foundations, labor 
unions, organized church groups, so- 
cial and professional organizations and 
selected individual prospects. In addi- 
tion, special work is carried on among 
the alumni of the member colleges 
and through them to larger groups of 
Negro prospects. No attempt is made 
at a mass Canvass among the general 
population. 

The campaign organization in the 
local communities is interracial in 
nature. The local leadership is pro- 
vided by a chairman and a co-chair- 
man, one of whom is a white person 
and the other a Negro. 

In the earliest deliberation of the 
fund, the question of how the funds 
should be distributed among member 
colleges came in for a great deal of 
consideration. The members of the 
board (who are the presidents of the 
member colleges and two additional 
persons) agreed that any formula of 
distribution must meet three major 
criteria: 

1. The method of distribution 
should be relatively simple and easy 
to calculate in order to avoid any mis- 
understanding. 

2. The method must be fair and 
equitable as between institutions. 

3. The method must have the unani- 
mous support of member institutions. 

The present formula for distribu- 
tion is as follows: 

Three eighths of the net proceeds 
to be divided equally among member 
institutions. 

Three eighths of the net proceeds 
to be divided on the basis of percent- 
ages derived from the ratio of the 
five year average income from gifts, 
grants and endowments of each mem- 
ber college to the five year average 
from the same sources for all mem- 
ber colleges. 

One fourth of the proceeds to be 
divided on the basis of percentages 
derived from the ratio of the five year 
average weighted enrollment of each 
member college to the five year aver- 
age weighted enrollment of all member 
colleges. 

The fund has conducted three cam- 
paigns for money for its member col- 
leges and approximately $3,000,000 
has been raised. A study of the re- 
turns over the last three years indi- 
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cates that there is widespread public 
acceptance of the joint campaign for 
higher education for Negroes. Busi- 
ness corporations have given to the 
fund because they recognize these 33 
colleges as valuable sources of. leader- 
ship for a people. Foundations, con- 
vinced of the vital réle that education 
plays in our democratic society, have 
expanded their support. Individuals, 
North and South, have consistently 
contributed about 40 per cent of the 
funds raised. Negroes themselves have 
shown their willingness to. aid their 
institutions by contributing more than 





13 per cent of the money raised each 
year. Increasing support is being given 
to the fund by organized labor and 
church groups. 

The fund as an experiment in co- 
operative educational fund raising has 
received widespread acclaim. 

It is generally believed that white 
and Negro citizens working together 
on the common problem have learned 
a great deal that should help to create 
better understanding among racial 


groups. This important by-product of . 


the fund raising program is valuable 
to American democracy. 





TWELVE INVESTMENT PRINCIPLES 
worked out for Methodist colleges 


JOHN O. GROSS 
Board of Education of the Methodist Church 


THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL 
institutions of the board of education 
of the Methodist Church is a service 
agency for the Methodist related insti- 
tutions of higher learning. Among the 
various services that it renders to these 
institutions is to furnish counsel and 
guidance on ways and means of han- 
dling permanent investments. It recog- 
nizes that these are critical days for 
endowment portfolios and regularly 
urges all of the Methodist related in- 
stitutions to procure the most com- 
petent service possible for the caring 
of their permanent funds. 
Endowments of all institutions re- 
lated to the Methodist Church have 
increased during the last five years 
from $143,284,181 to $193,482,996, 
or 35 per cent. A study has been 
made of the distribution of the invest- 
ments of 67 Methodist colleges that 
have total permanent funds of $65,- 
767,568 which shows that their in- 
vestments are distributed as follows: 


NEE OE a ae 27% 
Preferred Stock .............. 10% 
Common Stock .............. 19% 
Real Estate .................... 22% 
Mortgages ............. clases 8% 
Dormitories .................... 5% 
RS 9% 


senate of the Methodist Church, the 


body charged by the General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Church with 
the responsibility of seeing that all 
Methodist institutions have sound 
academic and financial practices, this 
department called the attention of all 
Methodist institutions to the follow- 
ing: (1) the necessity of creating and 
maintaining a well selected committee 
on investments; (2) the employment 
of adequate professional investment 
counsel. 


FINDING COMPETENT ADVISERS 


At the suggestion of the senate it 
has made available to Methodist edu- 
cational institutions ways and means 
by which they may locate and procure 
competent investment counsel. At 
present, only 39 of the institutions 
receive professional help in the care 
of their endowment funds. The sen- 
ate voted also to have the investment 
portfolios of any institution which 
applies for full accreditation analyzed 
by some competent agency to ascertain 
the real value of its endowment. 

During 1946 the department of 
educational institutions held four re- 
gional conferences at Atlanta, Ga; 
Columbus, Ohio; Dallas, Tex., and 
Des Moines, Iowa, to which 40 edu- 
cational institutions sent representa- 
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tives. ‘The discussions in these con- 
ferences were guided by Robert G. 
Collins, vice president and trust officer 
of the First National Bank of Chicago. 
Basic elementary practices for invest- 
ment holdings were set forth and the 
representatives of the different insti- 
tutions were given opportunities to 
discuss with the counselor the peculiar 
problems pertaining to their own insti- 
tutions. 

Recently, the department of educa- 
tional institutions began the publica- 
tion of a quarterly four page bulletin 
for college trustees. The aim of this 
bulletin is to give helpful suggestions 
to’ the persons who constitute the 
boards of trust of Methodist related 
colleges, to furnish occasional norms by 
which they can measure the efforts of 
their institutions and to exchange ideas 
and plans that have proved helpful to 
other institutions. The January issue 
of the bulletin devoted two pages to 
sound investment practices. We quote 
from the current issue of Trustee the 
following: 

“Generally speaking, persons cap- 
able of making substantial gifts to an 
educational institution want to be 
assured that the history of the institu- 
tion they propose to help reflects un- 
questioned integrity in fiduciary mat- 
ters. The investment portfolio of an 
institution is a school’s No. 1 exhibit 
of its method of administering per- 
manent funds. 

“Because of the lack of a depend- 
able policy for the care of permanent 
funds some schools have failed to 
develop the confidence needed for the 
securing of sizable gifts. Obviously, 
an institution that uses its permanent 
funds for current expense breaks faith 
with its donors and violates the trust 
reposed in it. Who will say that an 
institution that fails to safeguard its 
endowment funds is not breaking faith 
with donors who aimed to contribute 
to the permanent holdings of the insti- 
tution!” 


TWELVE PRINCIPLES CITED 


In order to provide colleges with 
some guiding principles for the admin- 
istration and management of our 
exemplary endowment account the 
help of several competent authorities 
on investment procedures and practices 
was solicited. 


The following are 12 principles 
submitted to Methodist institutions by 
which they can measure their own 
practices in the administration of their 
permanent funds: 
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1. Safety of the principal is the 
primary guiding consideration in the 
choice of investments; maximum in- 
come is important but is secondary 
to safety of principal. 

2. Diversification of all investments 
with care not to have a disproportion- 
ate amount in any one kind, or too 
many maturing in a single period, is 
important and should be particularly 
emphasized in the choice of common 
stocks and other equities. 

3. Ordinarily, the fund will have at 
least $2 invested in sound and fixed 
income securities (bonds, mortgages, 
preferred stocks and similar items) 
for each dollar of equities and never 
less than an equal amount. 

4. Holdings of common stock, real 
estate and other equities should, in 
general, be iticreased when prices are 
below average and the purchase of 
such holdings should be progressively 
reduced as prices advance above long 
term average levels. 


5. Profits on the sale of investment 
assets should be credited to a special 
reserve available only for taking losses 
on other sales. 

6. Assets received as gifts should be 
promptly evaluated and those that do 
not meet the committee’s standards 
for purchase or are undesirable for 
other reasons should be either sold 
immediately or earmarked for sale at 
acceptable prices. 


QUESTIONABLE USE OF ENDOWMENT 


7. Endowment funds are never in- 
vested in the nonincome producing 
plant facilities of the college and only 
in income producing plant units of 
the college when “yes” is the unquali- 
fied answer to the question, “Would 
this investment be approved if our 
institution were not involved?” 
Neither should the investment of per- 
manent funds be made in the form of 
a loan or mortgage to any institution 
or individual where necessary action 
enforcing collection would prove em- 
barrassing. 

8. Endowment funds should never 
be loaned or their securities used as 
collateral for a loan to pay the institu- 
tion’s current expenses. Neither should 
investments be bought by or sold to 
a member of the board of trustees of 
the investment committee. 

9. Investment responsibilities with 
an established measure of authority 
should rest with an investment com- 
mittee comprised of those members 
of the board of trustees who, because 
of ability and experience, are best 


qualified to handle the institution's 
trust funds. The committee should 
employ competent and disinterested 
counsel not engaged in the buying and 
selling of securities. 

10. A custodian arrangement should 
be made with a bank or trust company 
having adequate safety deposit facili- 
ties. Access to the securities of the 
fund should be had only by two per- 
sons jointly and the combination of 
persons who have access to the fund 
should be specifically approved by the 
board. 

11. In order to make sure that 
security purchases and sales are made 
at the most advantageous prices, the 
institution or its authorized represen- 
tative should transact its business with 
reliable security houses and not limit 
its dealings to one or two dealers in 
investments. : 

12. Endowment funds of a church 
related college should never know- 
ingly be invested in enterprises out of 
accord with the general social aims of 
the church. 


HOW MANY EGGS IN ONE BASKET? 


It is generally felt that individual 
investments, except government bonds, 
should seldom exceed 5 per cent of 
the total fund. Preferred stock should 
not exceed 10 per cent and should be 
mostly in companies without debt 
senior to the preferred stock. 

A treasurer of a university having - 
a large endowment questions, though, 
the placing of 5 per cent of the total 
fund in any one investment. He be- 
lieves that on funds of less than 
$1,000,000 either 0.5 or 1 per cent 
should be the maximum and on funds 
of $1,000,000 to $5,000,000, 1.5 per 
cent. 

Another authority on investments 
doubts the wisdom of fixed limits. He 
believes that it is more important that 
an institution have a well considered 
policy on this matter than that every 
institution have the same _ policy. 
He believes that the larger the fund 
the larger the percentage that might 
be in equities. 

Some colleges follow different prac- 
tices concerning profits on sales of 
investments such as mentioned in No. 
5. One treasurer indicates that he 
does not favor the special reserve but 
has always preferred to credit profits ~ 
and charge losses to each transaction 
when completed. This, he feels, gives 
a more nearly accurate and a more 
comprehensive understanding at all 
times within any one fiscal year. 
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THERE IS A GRAVE POSSIBILITY THAT 


college campuses in the Middle West 
may suffer epidemic loss of American 
elms in the next few years. Much of 
the damage will result from phloem 
necrosis, a virus disease of which pre- 
vention is not known, the disseminator 
is not known and control is »ot known. 
In some cases, too, Dutch elm disease 
will also take its toll. 

If the rapid spread of phloem 
necrosis from 1935 to 1944 were to 
be used as an index, further spread 
should be anticipated. Also it is pos- 
sible that more intense activity of the 
disease will be noted in the present 
known areas where there has been loss. 

Should these diseases strike your 
campus there will arise a number of 
problems: cutting and removal of dead 
trees, removal of stumps and diversi- 
fied new planting to replace the lost 
trees. Miami University has suffered 
loss of 75 per cent of its elms in the 
past few years from phloem necrosis 
and has worked out practical solutions 
of the problems involved. 

While Oxford, Ohio, the home of 
Miami University, is in an area in 
which elm grows easily and in which 
it has been extensively planted, the 
university is fortunate in that a pro- 
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gram of diversified planting on its 
main campus has been followed over 
many years, a wise policy at any time. 
The campus is still clothed with a 
wealth of mixed hardwoods, some of 
which predate the founding of the 
university in 1809—this in spite of 
the loss of 1200 elms. 

Phloem necrosis has probably existed 
in the Central Midwest for decades 
but has been identified positively only 
recently. The present outbreak was 
first observed at Ironton, Ohio, in 
1918 whence it spread to southwest 
Ohio and adjacent states. In some 
localities it attained epidemic propor- 
tions and the losses of both wild and 
planted elms have reached 75 per cent. 
The disease now occurs in 13 states: 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, Illinois, Missouri, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and Mississippi. 

The horticultural varieties of Ameri- 
can elm, such as moline and vase, are 
extremely susceptible to this destruc- 
tive agent and, unfortunately, they 
have been planted extensively in the 
Middle West and to a lesser extent in 
the entire range of the elm, from New 
England to the Rockies and south to 
Texas. Until more is known of the 





A. F. CONRAD 


Superintendent of Grounds 
Miami University 


LEFT: For rapid and economi- 
cal removal of infected elms, 
Miami University purchased a 
power chain that has more than 
= for itself by savings in 
abor costs. Shown here, the 
saw is in operation on an 84 
year old elm, six feet in diame- 
ter. Sawing time: six minutes. 


factors determining dispersion of the 
disease, its ultimate distribution with- 
in the natural elm range is purely 
conjecture. 

At Miami we have learned that no 
tree ever infected has recovered and 
that our trees continue to die. We 
have experimented with poison, both 
stomach and contact, with repellents, 
chemical injections, pruning, watering 
and feeding 14 element fertilizers 
with no tangible results. 

Age was evidently not a factor in 
susceptibility to the disease. Some trees 
died quickly, while others lingered for 
two years; the maximum age was 143 
years and the maximum size was great- 
er than 6 feet in diameter. Until older 
trees were affected, it was hoped that 
they were a possible source of disease- 
resistant stock as they had probably 
survived the epidemic dying of elms 
in the 1880's reported in northern 
Kentucky and in Ohio near Cincin- 
nati. Symptoms of that disease were 
similar to those of the present malady. 

When the disease attacked Miami 
elms, foliar symptoms noted on in- 
dividual trees varied. In most cases 
there was progressive yellowing of the 
foliage followed by complete defolia- 
tion. In others there was noticeable 
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RIGHT: Hauling the logs posed 
a problem that was solved by 
using equipment available in 
almost all institutions. To at- 
tach the log, the body of the 
truck was elevated by hoist. 
When the body was lowered to 
normal position, the log was 
lifted, ready for transporting. 


drying with a tendency of the leaf to 
fold along the midrib and to appear 
gray-green. Leaves on vigorous small 
trees (6 to 10 inches in diameter) 
turned rapidly from rich green to dirty 
brown and were retained by the tree 
after death. 

Both physiological disturbances and 
wilt organisms other than phloem 
necrosis can cause similar foliar symp- 
toms; however, there are two symp- 
toms that are accepted as specific in 
phloem necrosis: the golden brown 
or butterscotch color of the inner bark 
of large roots and the wintergreen 
odor in the bark of infected trees. 
Holding a sample in the palm of the 
hand intensifies the odor. No tree dis- 
playing these symptoms has been 
known to recover. 

On many of the large trees there 
was heavy abscission of small twigs, 
caused in part by the crotch feeding 
of the European beetle. While still 
in the yellow foliage stage the boles 
of some trees were host to myriads of 
flies, wasps, honeybees and yellow 
jackets. Imbibing the attractant sub- 
Stance resulted in imebriation or stupe- 
faction to the point of docility. 

Elm bark beetles were present in all 
dead anid dying trees. In this locality 
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both the native bark beetle ( Hylurgo- 
pinus rufipes) and the smaller Euro- 
pean elm bark beetle (Scolytus mul- 
tistriatus ) exist. It is easy to determine 
by their egg galleries which beetles 
are present. Those of the Euro- 
pean beetle run parallel with the 
grain; those of the native beetle are 
tunneled at right angles. 

Since the causal agent of Dutch 
elm disease has been cultured from 
beetle tunnel borings, a double threat 
was presented to elms in this locality. 
Asking for trees with natural resist- 
ance to both phloem necrosis and 
Dutch elm disease is imposing on 
Providence. 

If Dutch elm disease exists in a 
locality, trees that may possess natural 
resistance to phloem necrosis may be 
saved by strict sanitation measures. 
This led to our concentration on the 
removal and the disposal of dead and 
dying trees. 

The presence of beetles was but one 
reason for immediate removal. Most 
dead elms become brash within a few 
months and are a hazard. Early re- 
moval permits sale for use as lumber, 
firewood and pulp. 

Thousands of board feet of elm for 
rough construction on the Miami cam- 
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pus were obtained at one third current 
cost in a period in which lumber was 
unusually difficult to obtain. 

Because of labor shortages, of cost 
of removal by hand and of diseases 
that stumpage would be subject to, a 
power chain saw was purchased for 
rapid and economical removal. This 
equipment has more than paid for it- 
self by savings in labor costs, as three 
men with a saw are equal to 10 with 
hand tools. 

The power saw has been used for 
cutting stumps several inches below 
the ground level. Badly worn saw 
chains were used in this operation 
because of the possibility of foreign 
materials in the stumps. The trench 
dug around the stump for clearance 
of the power head was later filled, 
graded and seeded. In time there will 
be some settlement from decay of the 
covered stump but cost of subsequent 
fillings will be much less than the com- 
plete removal of the stump by excavat- 
ing, use of heavy equipment and wear 
and tear of this equipment on turf 
areas in the process of removal and 
disposal. 

Gratifying results were obtained 
from sawing stumps flush with the 
ground and then burning the portion 
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below the ground level, with the de- 
gree of success depending on the con- 
dition of the stump. Elms attacked by 
phloem necrosis become doty rapidly 
and were readily burned during the 
extended drought in the late autumn 
of 1946. 

In 5 gallon paint buckets or in air- 
plane wing gas tanks a 4 foot 
length of % inch pipe with a pet cock 
on the outer end was installed. We 
experimented with several mixtures, 
half and half fuel oil and kerosene, 
fuel oil and drained crankcase oil, 
which was obtained at local garages, 
and straight No. 3 fuel oil. In our 
equipment the last named gave the 
best results. 

The tanks were suspended from 
tripods or mounted on stools with the 
pet cock centered above the stump. 
The flow was regulated so as to drip 
just enough fuel to maintain a fire, a 
sort of pilot light. Too heavy a flow 
resulted in higher flame and costs with 
no appreciable increase in rate of re- 
duction. The position of the pipe was 
changed only when the stump was 
burned through to the ground. The 
small flame in the depression helped 
dry out the sides of the stump which 
would ignite intermittently. On large 
stumps two burners were used. When 
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CROSS SEC- 
TION of an ex- 
ceptionally vigor- 
ous 16 year old 
elm that had 
been watered 
and had received 
complete ferti- 
lizer from 1936 
to 1940 and 14 
element fertilizer 
from 1940 
through 1944 is 
shown at right. In 
spite of this care, 
it was a victim. 


burning was completed, any side roots 
extending above the ground were 
chopped off and the hole filled, graded 
and seeded. 

Efficiency of the burner can be in- 
creased by placing a sheet metal shield 
around or at least on the windward 
side of the stump. The shield will per- 
mit safe burning of stumps in the 
close proximity of evergreens and 
deciduous shrubs. 

The cost of removal by burning 
ranged from 80 cents to $4.50 a tree. 
In the latter instances, a part of the 
cost was chargeable to the education 
of inquisitive students. 


NO PHOENIX is 
the elm infected 
with phloem ne. 
crosis. The con- 
tainers in the pic. 
ture at the ief 
drip just enough 
fuel to maintain 
a funeral pyre 
that will consume 
not renew the 
mortal remains of 
the once magnifi- 
cent trees. There 
is no known de. 
fense against in- 
fection. Fortu- 
nately, in spite of 
recent elm loss, 
the Miami cam- 
pus has a wealth 
of trees as shown 
in background, 





If any of the several hundred elms 
remaining on the campus give promise 
of being resistant to phloem necrosis, 
clones from them will be developed 
for future planting stock. At present, 
resistant stock appears to offer the best 
solution to the disease and it will still 
be an asset if preventive or control 
measures are developed. In the mean 
time, a strict sanitation program of 
removal and spraying is being com 
tinued. 

As for the future, Miami will con- 
tinue diversified planting, the policy 
that has been the salvation of her 
beautiful campus in the past. 
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HOW TO SELECT ROOM FURNISHINGS 


THOSE PLANNING FOR STUDENT 
housing have a great responsibility be- 
cause residence halls must be func- 
tional, safe and attractive and because, 
ijn most instances, residence halls are 
self supporting and unless carefully 
planned may be costly owing to poor 
materials used or to changes needed 
in order to make them practical. 

Furniture of the type, style and con- 
struction usually available for the 
better permanent residence halls is 
scarce or still off the market. Furniture 
manufacturers have been handicapped 
by lack of labor and shortages of mate- 
rial. Metals, well seasoned wood, 
paints, lacquers and miscellaneous fin- 
ishes, machinery for manufacturing, 
and parts, such as screws, nails and 
glides, are still scarce and expensive. 

The lack of furniture usually avail- 
able, the untried new materials coming 
on the market and the new methods of 
construction employed for both old 
and new materials slow up selection 
and make caution essential. 

The most successful student rooms 
are those that meet the needs of the 
user, are attractive and comfortable 
and, at the same time, are economical 
t0 maintain. Furniture in student 
rooms receives hard wear as it is used 
not only by the occupants but by their 
friends who congregate there. 


CHAIRS pictured above represent many years of 
service at the University of Texas. |. Student room years, five years and four and a half years, respectively. 
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It is essential that the building 
plans for a new residence hall and 
the plans for furnishing, equipping, 
operating and maintaining it be de- 
veloped together by people experi- 
enced in the various phases repre- 
sented. 

In the initial planning for student 
rooms the following points should be 
determined: (1) number to occupy 
the room, (2) use of the room, (3) 
pieces of furniture and furnishings to 
be supplied and type, whether mov- 
able or built-in, (4) character and 
size of room, (5) scheme for care of 
room, (6) rental rates. 


Policies concerning care of rooms 
and the furniture and furnishings to 
be provided should be adopted before 
building and furnishing plans are de- 
veloped. Whether the rooms are to 
have student care only or to be given 
weekly, semiweekly or daily service by 
the management affects the selection of 
the interior finishes of the rooms as 
well as the furniture and furnishings. 

It is common practice for the owner 
to provide such furniture as beds (in- 
cluding springs and mattresses), desks, 
bookcases, study chairs, chests of 
drawers, easy chairs, mirrors and waste- 
baskets. 

In order to control vermin, protect 
mattresses and ensure sanitary condi- 


tions, many colleges and universities 
provide sheets, pillowcases, mattress 
protectors, bedspreads and_ blankets. 

Some institutions furnish such items 
as draperies, glass curtains, rugs, dress- 
er scarves, hand towels and face towels. 

Whether certain pieces of furniture 
are movable or built in depends par- 
tially upon building plans and costs. 
There are certain desirable features 
about each type. The movable furni- 
ture used in the better residence halls 
is purchased from manufacturers who 
employ good cabinetmakers while of- 
ten the built-in furniture for the same 
class of hall is made in mills where 
cabinetwork is not done or where the 
volume needed is not great enough to 
justify its use. Great care must be 
exercised, therefore, to see that built- 
in furniture is made of well seasoned 
wood, is well constructed and finished 
and is not too expensive. 

The desirability of built-in furni- 
ture is that it (1) does not take up 
floor space, (2) eliminates moving 
of furniture by occupants (desirable 
from the point of view of the manage- 
ment) and (3) permits the floor to be 
cleaned more easily. Fewer exposed 
surfaces to be refinished on built-in 
furniture is mot an asset unless the 
top is not exposed since it is the top 
that receives the wear on both built-in 





chair. 2, 3 and 4. Dining room chairs in use eight 
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ABOVE: Built-in 
chest of drawers, 
Robert's Hall, resi- 
dence for men at 
the University of 
Texas. RIGHT: Built- 
in drawers at one side 
of a recessed built- 
in dressing table. 
Good material and 
construction and an 
appropriate, durable 
and easily reparable 
finish are points to 
check in selection 
of built-in furniture. 


and movable pieces. Although built- 
in furniture saves floor space in in- 
dividual rooms, it does not save cubage 
because building space must be al- 
lowed for it. 

The undesirable features are (1) 
cost, (2) questionable construction, 
(3) lack of flexibility of arrangement 
at seasonal times or to satisfy individ- 
ual preferences and (4) difficulty of 
refinishing, which must be done in 
the rooms. 
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The pieces most often built in are 
chests of drawers, bookshelves and 
cabinets. Built-in beds are not recom- 
mended for residence halls. 


CHESTS OF DRAWERS 


Chests of drawer may be either built 
in or movable. Regardless of policy, 
it is essential that the material and 
construction be good, with drawers, if 
wood, dovetailed, preferably front and 
back, and that the finish be appropri- 
ate, durable and easily repaired. If 
rooms are double, either one large 
chest or two small ones may be pro- 
vided. It is more costly to provide 
two small chests than one large one 
because pieces of furniture, 
though small, cost more than one larg- 
er piece and require more floor space, 


two 


RIGHT: Chest of 
drawers built in 
as part of a 
closet. Usually, 
with a chest of 
this type, a dress- 
ing table or dress- 
er is provided. 





which may increase the cubage of the 
building. 

Chests may be built as a part of a 
closet. Usually with a chest of this 
type, a dressing table or dresser is pro- 
vided to supply a surface for toilet 
articles, photographs and the numer. 
ous things students find to adorn such 
surfaces. Built-in chests are considered 
a part of the building; movable ones 
are classified as furniture. There are 
many designs of movable chests suit. 
able for use in student rooms. 


STUDY DESKS, BOOKSHELVES 


Adequate desk space for each occu- 
pant is essential. This may be pro- 
vided in a double room by using two 
single desks or one double desk. Two 
single desks cost more than one double 
desk even though the double desk pro- 
vides as much working area per per- 
son as do the single ones. 

Bookcases built in at the side of the 
desks are usable and economical. Desks 
of the same material, size and design 
without the bookshelves cost little less 
than those with shelves. In fact, the 
difference is so small that it is difficult 
to procure serviceable bookshelves for 
the amount saved. A divider can be 
used to separate working areas, on the 
desk top, to mount the lamp and to 
provide support for books. While a 
desirable feature, this may necessitate 
removing the top to move the desk 
through the door of the room, since 
the shortest measurement on the desk 
is from the top of the divider to the 
floor. This distance governs the size 
of the room opening through which 
the desk can pass. 


BEDS 

Beds may be of metal or of wood, 
single decked preferably, 3 feet 3 
inches wide. When wooden beds are 
used it has been found satisfactory to 
omit wooden side rails and to’ use 
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RIGHT: Double 
room, Asenath Ca- 
rother's Dormitory, 
University of Texas. 
This setting for 
pleasant living is not 
the result of chance 
but of a plan where- 
by comfort of occu- 

nts and harmony 
with. the architec- 
ture were guides in 
selecting furnishings. 






































metal side rails that can be purchased 


as a part of the springs. When this 
is done the spring manufacturer fur- 
nishes the bed manufacturer with 
metal locks which are installed on the 
bed posts and into which the metal 
side rails fasten. This scheme adds 
tigidity and durability and does not 
affect the appearance of the bed after 
it is made. 


STUDY CHAIRS 
Study chairs are perhaps the most 
dificult item to select as the chair 
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must be comfortable for all users and, 
at the same time, reasonably priced, 
durable, attractive and suitable to the 
scheme for furnishing the room. A 
slightly lighter weight, less durable 
chair may be used in women’s resi- 
dence halls than in men’s. 


EASY CHAIRS 


Easy chairs for student rooms should 
be well constructed and designed so 
that renovating is simple. 

Student room furniture is not used 
by many different people during the 



















LEFT: Single room, 
Jessie Andrews Dor- 
mitory. Here again, 
venetian blinds are 
used in the window 
treatment, for they 
have been found 
desirable in Texas’ 
warmer climate 
where windows are 
open a large part of 
the year and air and 
privacy are essential. 





day and usually only a few pieces are 
upholstered, so less time is needed in 
selecting replacement fabrics as these 
pieces do not have to fit into a large 
decorative scheme. Although not used 
as hard as the furniture in a lounge 
room, the easy chair in a student room 
receives heavy wear. Consequently, 
less expensive shorter lived fabrics may 
be used on it. 

The selection of an easy chair with 
removable seat and back makes the 
reupholstery process comparatively 
simple and economical and requires 
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a relatively small amount of fabric. 
The selection of less durable fabrics 
and of a style of chair that lessens 
labor costs and requires a minimum 
amount of fabric permits reupholster- 
ing oftener. This is desirable in stu- 
dent rooms as a freshly upholstered 
easy chair adds to the appearance of 
a room and tends to set a standard for 
the use of that room as does all well 
kept furniture. 


WINDOW TREATMENT 


Policies for window treatment vary. 
Venetian blinds or window shades are 
usually provided as a part of the build- 
ing. Venetian blinds are particularly 
desirable in the warmer climates when 
the windows are open a large part of 
the year and both air and privacy are 
essential. 

Sometimes the owner and some- 
times the occupants of the rooms sup- 
ply glass curtains and draperies. In 
some instances in which venetian 
blinds are used, however, neither glass 
curtains nor draperies are supplied by 
the owner and installation by the 
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occupant is not permitted. This pro- 
hibition is made to keep material over 
which the management has no control 
from being installed in the rooms, to 
keep. the occupants from increasing 
their living costs by feeling these items 
must be furnished, to keep the win- 
dows uniform in appearance from the 
outside and the bedroom from being 
unattractive because of unwise selec- 
tions. 

After policies have been determined, 
it is the responsibility of the planners 
to make layouts suitable to the archi- 
tecture and use of the room so that 
when completed the room will be at- 
tractive, comfortable and functional; 
to select furniture and furnishings of 
pleasing style and good construction 
so that replacements will be at a min- 
imum; to write definite, easily under- 
stood, accurate specifications so bidders 
will understand the needs of the pur- 
chaser, and to check delivery to see 
that the specifications have been met 
satisfactorily. 

Accurate specifications are essential. 
Their purpose is to define, explain and 





clarify the wishes of the purchaser in 
order to carry out, at lowest cost, the 
plans made. If accurately and intelli. 
gently done, they help to rule out 
bidders unable to furnish or uninter- 
ested in supplying the materials de- 
sired, to save time and confusion 
eliminating questions, to aid the bidder 
in offering only that in which the 
purchaser is interested and to set stand- 
ards for relationships between the in- 
stitution and firms concerned. 
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CONTINUING STUDY OF OPERATING PRACTICE 


Periodically, College and University Business asks a selected group of 
readers about a specific operating technic or method and publishes the 
findings for the guidance of readers in measuring their own methods. 


WHAT ABOUT ACCOUNTING PROCEDURES? 


THE RESULTS OF A RECENT SURVEY 
of accounting procedures made by 
COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
in 72 colleges in 32 states reveals an 
increasing reliance on accounting ma- 
chines to handle the load resulting 
from overflowing enrollments. 

A study of the surveyed institutions 
on the basis of their enrollments shows 
that in institutions of 500 or fewer 
students 25 per cent have accounting 
machines; of that group 40 per cent 
plan to add additional pieces of equip- 
ment. The group that plans to add 
such equipment constitutes 10 per cent 
of all institutions reporting in this en- 
rollment category. In addition, 10 per 
cent of the institutions of this size not 
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now having such equipment are plan- 
ning to make accounting machine in- 
stallations. 

In institutions reporting enrollments 
of from 500 to 1000, 25 per cent have 
accounting machines and 12 per cent 
plan to add to present equipment. An- 
other 25 per cent not now using ma- 
chines will make an installation rela- 
tively soon. 

Forty per cent of the institutions 
with enrollments of from 1000 to 
5000 do machine accounting, and 33 
per cent plan to add to their present 
equipment. Of the institutions of this 
size, 10 per cent not now using ac- 
counting machine equipment plan to 
make installations. 


Of the colleges with enrollments of 
more than 5000, 75 per cent of those 
reporting have accounting machines 
and 75 per cent mean to add to pres- 
ent equipment. Fifty per cent of all 
reporting institutions in this sized 
group indicate planned expansion of 
accounting machine facilities. In addi- 
tion, 25 per cent in this enrollment 
category that never have owned such 
equipment are planning to install it. 
With one exception, all institutions 
reporting the use of the punch card 
system have an enrollment of more 
than 5000. 

An average of three persons was 
required for bookkeeping detail im 
1939-40 in these colleges and univet- 
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sities whereas six persons are required 
to handle present loads of bookkeep- 
ing and accounting work. 

There is a definite correlation be- 
rween the volume of work and the use 
of accounting and bookkeeping ma- 
chines. In the number of requisitions 
or purchase orders posted monthly, the 
median for manual bookkeeping is 
100 postings; for bookkeeping ma- 
chines, 495. In the number of monthly 
postings of expenditure invoices or 
youchers, the median for manual post- 
ings is 250 monthly; for bookkeeping 
machine installations, 600. The median 
number of budget appropriations or 
allotment postings monthly is 50 for 
manual operation and 100 for book- 
keeping. In the case of monthly in- 
come postings, the average for the 
manual system is 250; for the book- 
keeping machine system, 600. 

Seventy-seven per cent of the in- 
stitutions report an average of 328 pay 
roll checks made out on a monthly 
basis; 36 per cent report payment on 
a semimonthly basis with 121 pay roll 
checks as an average; 23 per cent also 
make weekly pay rolls with an average 
of 77 checks involved. It must be 
realized that in some Cases institutions 
handle pay roll on all three periods, 
hence there is some duplication among 
the pay roll periods although the num- 
ber of pay roll checks made out for 
each period may be considered as valid 
averages in terms of volume for each 


HOW BOOKKEEPING AND 
PUNCH CARD SYSTEMS 
ARE UTILIZED 





Per Cent Colleges Using 





Book- Punched 
keeping Card 
Purpose Machines 

General Acc't 
Budget ledger.......... 65 75 
Income ledger.......... 81 TOO 
yr 81 100 
Stores accounts......... 51 50 
a Lee ee ey 73 100 
Sob CBG 6 6. 60 00 50s cess ; 4 75 
Fund controls.........:. 61 75 
Investments. ........... 34 25 
Student accounts........ 80 75 
RS Py Bes 22 75 
Other Depts. 
Sr ee 30 75 
Sere eee 17 25 
Sins chide baoete 61 75 
Supply stcre...cccesoce 61 50 
Residences............. 70 100 
Dining halls, etc......... 73 75 
Statistics 
Registration, alumni...... 17 100 
Rete, . Kvie ve icansds 17 25 





reporting furnish such statements in 
detail, 39 per cent in totals by ac- 
counts. These statements of accounts 
for department heads are furnished 
monthly in 52 per cent of the colleges; 
36 per cent indicate that other inter- 


vals are maintained. The colleges that 
furnish department heads with month- 
ly statements of their accounts do so 
on the tenth of the succeeding month. 

In answer to a question as to how 
often budget expenditures are sum- 
marized by object (subaccount) classi- 
fications, 50 per cent report that this 
information is obtained monthly, 20 
per cent quarterly, 30 per cent on an 
annual basis. 

One may conclude from this survey 
that the desire to install and operate 
bookkeeping machine installations is 
in direct ratio to the volume of detail 
handled; furthermore, that such ma- 
chines are being utilized to provide 
information that it would be either 
almost impossible or uneconomical to 
procure with only a manual! system in 
operation. 

Typical of the comments of institu- 
tions utilizing machine accounting sys- 
tems is the observation of Don C. 
Wheaton, treasurer of Sweet Briar Col- 
lege (450 students). Mr. Wheaton 
says: “Our bookkeeping machine is 
most satisfactory. By its use we keep 
more and better records with the same 
personnel as with the old pen and ink 
system. We know that the machine 
paid for itself the first year and has 
saved the college money ever since.” 
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“CHARITABLE TRUST” IS A TECHNICAL 
legal term. Sharply distinguished from 
ordinary trusts for the sole benefit of 
specifically designated persons, which 
fall within the well known rule against 
perpetuities, valid charitable trusts may 
be perpetual. 


WHAT IS CHARITABLE TRUST? 


The oft-quoted words of Justice 
Gray in a Massachusetts case of 1867 
indicate a charitable trust is one whose 
assets or income are to be used “con- 
sistently with existing laws, for the 
benefit of an indefinite number of per- 
sons, either by . . . education or reli- 
gion, or by relieving their bodies from 
disease, . . . or by assisting them to 
establish themselves in life; or by cre- 
ating or maintaining public buildings 
or works, or by otherwise lessening 
the burdens of government.” 

Charitable trusts functioning today 
include scores of great educational and 
charitable foundations; hundreds of 
nonprofit, privately controlled schools, 
colleges and universities; thousands of 
churches, hospitals, orphanages, homes 
for the aged and related charities in- 
numerable. The trust assets of such an 
institution often constitute not merely 
a single trust but an agglomeration 
of charitable trusts set up by different 
donors at different times for special 
purposes. Even the tax supported state 
and municipal institutions are almost 
invariably trustees of some charitable 
trusts and conduits for others. A good 
comprehension of the charitable trust 
is quite essential to an understanding 
of how higher education is supported 
and managed. 

Justice Gray's definition is not 
greatly different from the wording of 
the famed Statute of 43 Elizabeth 
(1602), an act of Parliament which 
has sometimes been erroneously hailed 
as the original basis of the law of 
charities. Im many early American 
cases the courts looked first to see 
whether or not the Statute of Elizabeth 
had been adopted as a part of the law 
of the state concerned. This issue no 
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longer arises except rarely, because the 
theory is now practically universal that 
the recognition and superintendence 
of charitable trusts is a power inherent 
in the courts of equity and not de- 
pendent upon any statute. The su- 
preme court of Texas added its voice 
to the enunciation of this doctrine in 
1946, an event of some interest be- 
cause Texas jurisprudence has some 
admixture of Spanish backgrounds as 
well as the Anglo-Saxon heritage. 

The main issue in the case was the 
validity of a trust created by the will 
of a testatrix who did not specify any 
particular charities or classes of char- 
ities but unequivocally stated an intent 
that her estate of approximately 
$1,000,000 should become a perpetual 
charitable trust, with all its income 
paid to such charities as the trustee 
bank might designate, after the death 
of certain persons named as individual 
recipients of life incomes. The terms 
of the will were contested as too vague 
and uncertain to create a valid chari- 
table trust. Indeed they do give the 
broadest possible discretion to the 
trustee, but the court sustained the 
trust, with only Justice Slatton dis- 
senting. His view that “a mere limita- 
tion to charity generally, or to chari- 
table uses, is too indefinite” was not 
shared by any of his colleagues.’ 


CHOOSING USES, BENEFICIARIES 


In a New Jersey case the donor was 
only a shade more specific than the 
testatrix in the Texas case. He named 
the classes of charities included in 
Justice Gray's classic definition but left 
his trustees entirely free to choose 
among them. In 1935 he set up the 
Davella Mills Foundation as a New 
Jersey charitable corporation and gave 
it a large gift. At his death in 1944 
he left his residuary estate to the 
foundation, “with full power and au- 
thority, within the limits imposed by 
its certificate of incorporation, of se- 


*Boyd et al. v. Frost National Bank et al., 
(Tex.), 196 S. W. 2d 497 (1946). 


lecting the objects of my bounty.” The 
will was sustained as creating a valid 
charitable trust. 

One phase of the attack was di- 
rected against a grant of $300,000 
made by the foundation in 1945 to 
incorporate and finance the Interna- 
tional Film Foundation, Inc., whose 
purpose was “for the maintenance of 
world peace by the promotion of bet- 
ter understanding between peoples of 
different religions, races and nations.” 
This is a charitable purpose, said the 
court, and it is immaterial that the 
director of the film foundation is paid 
a salary of $20,000 a year unless evi- 
dence appears that his services are not 
worth that compensation. Even if the 
film foundation were not charitable, 
the fact would be of no avail to the 
heirs of the donor to the Mills 
Foundation, for a valid charitable trust 
is not destroyed by maladministration 
of its funds. Instead, the court of 
equity having jurisdiction will correct 
the maladministration by appointing 
new trustees or taking other suitable 
steps.” 

Similar principles are illustrated in 
an Indiana case wherein a decedent 
who had become wealthy in the course 
of a business career in Crawfordsville 
and Montgomery County bequeathed 
his estate to a bank in trust for gen- 
eral charitable purposes within that 
city and county, “the objects . . . t 
be limited only by the good judgment 
of my trustee; . . . my intention be- 
ing that the uses shall in general be 
for public benefit, including relief of 
worthy poor or distressed persons, for 
education, religion and general chari- 
table purposes. . . .” 

The will also suggested $2000 a 
year as a reasonable minimum annual 
compensation for the trustee and au- 
thorized the trustee to bar any pro- 
spective beneficiary who made more 
than one simple request for a grant. 
As against the attack of the donor's 





*Mills et al. v. Montclair Trust Com- 
pany et al., (N. J. Chancery), 49 A. 2d 
889 (1946). 
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heirs, the validity of the trust was 
upheld and the court explicitly ac- 
cepted the duty of “seeing that the 
conditions imposed by the testator are 
carried out according to his purposes.” 
For example, “Should it hereafter ap- 

r that an allowance to the trustee 
of $2000 a year, under changing con- 
ditions, is excessive or inadequate, the 
administering court will make such 
allowances as are fair and reasonable.”* 

A Florida testatrix left her residuary 
estate to her executor with direction 
to use it “for the education and ad- 
vancement of the learning of deserv- 
ing young men or young women.” She 
authorized him to determine the num- 
ber and select the persons who would 
become beneficiaries and to pay out 
the fund in whatever manner he 
deemed best for the purpose; the trust 
would terminate whenever the corpus 
had become exhausted. Her collateral 
heirs unsuccessfully challenged the 
trust as too indefinite to be valid, but 
it was unanimously upheld by the 
supreme court of Florida.‘ 


EFFECTS OF PASSAGE OF TIME 


Charitable trusts are often created 
in such manner that their operation 
may be deferred for many years as, for 
example, where the charitable or edu- 
cational institution is named as “re- 
mainderman” to receive the trust only 
after the death of one or more persons 
for whom the donor wished to provide 
and for whose sole benefit the prop- 
erty constitutes a private noncharitable 
trust as long as they live. 

Such a trust was created in 1922 
for the ultimate benefit of the Ashe- 
ville Normal and Associated Schools, 
consisting of some four unincorpo- 
rated institutions all controlled by the 
incorporated Woman's Board of Home 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. A., subsequently succeeded 
by the Board of National Missions of 
the same church. 

The donor stipulated that if the 
Asheville institutions were not’ in 
existence when the trust became oper- 
ative, then the fund should go to Ohio 
Wesleyan University as endowment 
for its department of chemistry. The 
issue did not arise until 1945. By that 
time three of the four Asheville 
schools had been discontinued but the 
fourth unit, the Asheville Farm School, 


"Hulet et al. wv. Crawfordsville Trust 
o> yd (Ind. App.), 69 N. E. 2d 823 
(1946). 


‘Miller et al. v. Flewers, (Fla.), 27 So. 
2d 667 (1946). 
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was being operated, in conjunction 
with a school for girls and a college, 
under the name of Warren Wilson 
College and under the same church 
auspices. 

Under these circumstances it ap- 
peared clear that despite the changes 
in organization and nomenclature, 
Warren Wilson College was in fact 
serving substantially the same pur- 
poses in the same manner as its pre- 
decessor, which the donor had in- 
tended to aid, namely, a program of 
Christian education for the youth of 
the mountain area in western North 
Carolina as he had observed it. Ac- 
cordingly, Ohio Wesleyan University 
could not claim the fund as alternate 
legatee. 

As to the question whether the fact 
that the Asheville institutions were 
unincorporated would bar their receipt 
of the legacy, the court pointed out 
that when an unincorporated legatee 
has an incorporated parent organiza- 
tion, a bequest to the former will be 
upheid as a gift in trust to the 
latter (in this case the church board ).® 

In cases in which a trust instrument 
undertakes to specify in detail the 
exact method by which the charitable 
intent shall be executed, almost in- 
variably the passing of time and the 
changing of conditions eventually re- 
quire some modification of the orig- 
inal plans. This inexorable fact gives 
rise to the judicial “doctrine of ap- 
proximation” technically designated by 
the old Norman-French phrase cy pres. 
Under it the courts of equity, upon 
finding that a charitable trust has be- 
come impossible or impracticable of 
execution in the exact manner in- 
tended, are loathe to declare it to have 
failed or terminated; instead they look 
at the general charitable intent under- 
lying the specifics and often authorize 
such minimum modifications of the 
benefactor’s directions as will enable 
the trust to survive and serve the same 
general purpose in a manner as nearly 
as possible identical with the specifica- 
tions of the trust instrument. 

In 1918 Louis Comfort Tiffany gave 
by deed of trust to seven trustees his 
residence and some 62 acres of land 
in the town of Oyster Bay, N. Y., and 
securities worth approximately $1,- 
000,000, to establish and endow an art 
institute and museum on that site. 
Later he made other gifts to the in- 


“Wachovia Bank and Trust Company v. 
Board of National Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U. S. A., 226 N. C. 
546, 39 S. E. 2d 621 (1946). 


stitute and left it a legacy at his death 
in 1933. 

For a dozen years the institute 
flourished as an art school offering 
excellent facilities for many students 
but, owing to the financial stringencies 
of the 1930's, both its income and 
the number of students in attendance 
greatly declined. By 1942 there were 
only eight students and the buildings 
were given over for temporary war- 
time use by the National Defense Re- 
search Council. Upon their return to 
the trustees four years later, a crisis in 
the history of the institution existed 
and plans for the future had to be 
determined. 

Upon application to the trustees, 
the court authorized them to sell the 
real and personal property formerly in 
use as an art school, add the proceeds 
to the capital of the trust and use the 
income for the support of fellowships 
for creative work in the fine arts. A 
particular museum building and chapel 
could be retained as a memorial to the 
founder at the discretion of the trus- 
tees of the foundation. 

Decision was reserved as to the 
trustees’ request for permission to in- 
vest in securities other than those ap- 
proved by statute for savings banks 
and trustees, as stipulated in the trust 
instrument, and any and all specific 
new projects were to be subject to 
further order of the, court. In this 
manner the court undertook the task 
of molding a moribund trust so as to 
revive its Capacity to execute the 
founder's general charitable intent by 
methods approximately as nearly as 
practicable those he had in mind. 

We have seen that charitable trusts 
have important réles in the affairs of 
virtually all educational institutions at 
the college and university level. Re- 
cent decisions indicate that so long as 
the founder's general charitable intent 
is unmistakable, such a trust is valid 
even though he does not specify a 
particular type of charity or provide 
his trustee with any detailed plan of 
operation; a valid trust once estab- 
lished becomes an object of superin- 
tendence by the courts of equity. If 
maladministration is brought to their 
attention, they will intervene to cor- 
rect it. If specific terms of a trust in- 
strument become impracticable, they 
will apply the doctrine of cy pres and 
mold them to effectuate the founder's 
intent under current conditions. 


“Application of Arms et al., in re Louis 
Comfort Tiffany Foundation, (N. Y. Sup.), 
64 N. Y. S. 2d 693 (1946). 
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WHAT'S 


{N THE OVERALL FOOD SERVICE, ONE 
cannot emphasize too strongly the im- 
portance of efficient menu planning 
and subsequent purchasing. Roughly, 
half our gross income is expended for 
the purchase of raw food. This auto- 
matically places food planning and 
production in the No. 1 spot of food 
service operation and, as such, they 
should remain uppermost in our minds 
at all times. 

Final proof of the effectiveness of 
our food service, it seems to me, lies 
in the financial result at the end of 
the year, a result that should reflect 
the policy as outlined by our superiors. 
A satisfactory operation should be re- 
flected also in students’ good will, as 
indicated by their acceptance of and 
satisfaction with menus throughout 
the year. 

This point of financial result should 
be broken down into two categories: 
those schools with prepaid board and 
those with a pay-as-you-go method. 
Under the prepaid system, you must 
keep prodding yourself for originality 
and variety in your menus. Where 
food is served on a cash basis, local 
competition will keep you wide awake. 
According to the handbook “Estab- 
lishing and Operating a Restaurant,” 
recently printed and made available 
by the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
“The best menus will be made by the 
resourceful person who is on the look- 
out for the new dish, the new recipe, 
the new idea, the new phrase or the 
new way.” 


BASIC STEPS IN PLANNING 


There are certain basic steps in 
achieving good menu planning. In 
our schools a good menu, through in- 
terest and variety, will meet the de- 
mands of our students and at the same 
time keep costs within budget re- 
quirements. The writing of each menu 

From an address given at the College 
Food Directors’ Section of the National 


Restaurant Association at annual conven- 
tion, March 1947. 
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should each time reflect your own best 
interest in eating. The following steps 
in menu planning are not necessarily 
listed in the order of their importance 
but all are worthy of careful consid- 
eration. 

1. Be alone in an atmosphere con- 
ducive to concentration and be sur- 
rounded with ideas — cookbooks, 
clippings, previous menus of yours and 
especially of others. Under these cir- 
cumstances you can devote all your 
time and energy to the task at hand: 
writing a good menu. Too often in 
our dining rooms I have seen the peo- 
ple responsible for our menus con- 
centrating on the task but being 
interrupted to handle some other prob- 
lem, usually a minor one. The result 
is loss of time and wasted effort and, 
what is most important, an unsatis- 
factory menu. Go hide in a closet if 
you have to, but be alone when plan- 
ning your menus. 

2. Prepare your menus for a certain 
period of time, such as one week or 
ten days. Some authorities recom- 
mend a three week cycle. In this man- 
ner you assure yourself of variety. 
Menus, however, should be flexible 
enough to include leftovers, should 
there be any. You should be prepared 
also to make changes desirable because 
of sudden market fluctuations. 

This kind of program will help you 
plan a good distribution of work in 
your kitchen, an important factor in 
the production of the food and also 
in maintaining good morale in your 
kitchen staff. 

It is equally important to know the 
possibilities and limitations of your 
kitchen equipment. How much oven 
space is available? What is your re- 
frigeration capacity? Thinking of all 
this while writing your menu will in- 
crease the efficiency of the entire 
kitchen. 

3. Know approximately the cost of 
the items you are putting on the 
menu. This knowledge ahead of time 


may save you the embarrassment of 
having too high a food cost later. This 
suggestion presupposes a knowledge of 
market conditions and also a certain 
mathematical ability. You cannot side- 
track some simple arithmetic in this 
type of job. 

4. All important in menu planning 
is the factor of nutrition. It is the 
very why of eating. The consuming 
of properly balanced meals is good 
health insurance. Let us be sure that 
our menus provide such meals. The 
problem, then, is to translate this cor- 
rect theory into practical application 
so that students will eat what they 


should and will want to eat what they 
should. 


VETERANS KNOW THEIR VITAMINS 


One thing has been encouraging. 
The returning veterans, in general, 
have larger appetites and eat more 
wisely than did the majority of our 
prewar students. Two glasses of milk 
on a tray, even three or four, is a com- 
mon occurrence and salads and vege- 
tables are gaining in popularity. 

No little thanks is due the govern- 
ment for the groundwork laid in its 
educational program stressing the 
seven basic food groups. The full im- 
pact of this program is yet to be felt. 

5. Related to the preceding thought 
are the factors of color, flavor, texture 
and form combinations. With prac- 
tically all schools in the country on at 
least a partial self service basis, these 
desirable characteristics grow in sta- 
ture. Visualize your menu and think 
of how your counter will look with the 
food on display. Do not forget the 
merchandising possibilities of holidays 
and such special days as Halloween, 
St. Patrick's Day and similar occasions. 

6. How can you best take care of 
leftover foods? This factor carries ex- 
treme importance in determining the 
final result of the food operation. Suf- 
fice to say that leftovers should be 
held to a minimum. A daily perish- 
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able inventory should be taken to ab- 
sorb such food into the menu and to 
be certain also that no leftover food is 
stored too long. 

One specific suggestion on this topic 
js to own a refrigerator freezing unit. 
Save your meat trimmings, chicken 
livers and such items and keep them 
frozen until you have enough of one 
kind on hand to put it on the menu. 

7. Know the capabilities of your 
cooks. It is far better to serve a deli- 
cious beef stew than a poor lobster a 
la Newburg. Food should taste as good 
as it looks and as good as it sounds 
on the menu. 


PURCHASING INTELLIGENTLY 


Effective college food service calls 
for intelligent purchasing. Before ac- 
tually placing the orders we come to 
what, in my mind, is the most im- 
portant question: how much to buy? 
Once ordered and received, the food 
becomes your property and conse- 
quently your responsibility. 1 suggest, 
therefore, that you use what might be 
termed an engineering approach. Try 
to determine in a scientific manner 
how much to order so that you will 
have just enough for the meal, and 
no more. The solution to this prob- 
lem is your record of past results tem- 
pered by current conditions. Check: 

1. Meal count for previous year. 

2. Meal count for previous week. 

3. Special factors, such as weather, 
increased or decreased enrollment, 
high or low week-end attendance and 
relative popularity of items on the 
menu. 

Once the foregoing figures and facts 
are ascertained, estimate the number 
of portions you expect to sell. Keep 
a record of sales and check them to 
determine the accuracy of your esti- 
mates. Often the combination of en- 
trees on a menu is such that the same 
item might sell twice as much one 
time as the next. If you have not 
been doing so, try setting up a chart 
and estimating your sales. You will 
discover that you can become amaz- 
ingly accurate and, too, will feel a 
sense of satisfaction when you hit the 
count correctly. One word of caution: 
you will not be accurate unless you 
analyze all of the known factors and 
make an honest effort. In other words, 
you have to work at it. 

Rigid recipe control is a goal for 
which we should all strive. We should 
give our kitchen staffs standardized 
recipes and require their use. In that 
way we are assured that 50 portions 
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are prepared if the recipe calls for that 
amount. The most aggressive and eff- 
cient restaurants in this country are 
now being operated in this manner. 

Unfortunately, too many kitchens 
have cooks who have been doing it 
their own way for the last ten or 
twenty years and they are not willing 
to change now. Much of this is at- 
tributable to poor management and it 
is our responsibility to improve this 
situation. The practical answer lies in 
a compromise of some sort, with the 
aim always set for attainment of 100 
per cent control. 

The fundamental factor of human 
relations enters this picture. Have you 
tried to sell your cook on the idea of 
using new recipes calling for accurate 
measurements of ingredients? As a 
further step in the right direction, 
check frequently to see that you are 
cbtaining the yield you must have in 
order to maintain your food cost per- 
centage. Simple arithmetic is called for 
in connection with this suggestion so, 
I repeat, become acquainted with fig- 
ures in order that you will know your 
costs. The number of people in the 
restaurant industry, and specifically the 
college dining rooms, who do not 
know what their food costs are is ab- 
solutely appalling. Don’t be in that 
category! 

Having decided how much of an 
item to buy, the next stop is the actual 
purchase. This should be done on a 
competitive basis. I recommend hav- 
ing a reasonable number of reputable 
dealers. I use the word reasonable be- 
cause in these days of expensive han- 
dling charges, the dealer will try much 
harder to do a good job for you if he 
anticipates a fairly sizable order. You, 
in turn, will be protected if you have 
enough dealers in any category to per- 
mit your obtaining competitive prices 
on similar items of comparable quality. 


TO MARKET, TO MARKET 


A visit to the market area occasion- 
ally can be helpful. In addition, when 
representatives of food firms call on 
you in your office, grant them the 
courtesy of an interview. In order to 
help themselves, they will do their 
best to help you. 

If you are assured of your dealers’ 
reliability, then listen to what they 
have to recommend. They know their 
business better than your ever will and, 
as long as they know you are unyield- 
ing on your standards and that your 
deliveries are checked closely each 
time as to both quality and correct 


weight, they will respect you and pass 
along suggestions that might work out 
to your mutual benefit. 


If a dealer has made a mistake, let 
him know about it at once and 
have the item returned or an allow- 
ance made. All firms have surplus, 
relatively undesirable items they must 
dispose of, and if you are not vigilant 
in the receiving department sooner or 
later you will be given the wilted let- 
tuce or the spoiled grapefruit. 

As a general policy, I, think it a 
mistake to carry a large food inven- 
tory. Metropolitan institutions have a 
slight advantage in this respect be- 
cause of proximity to wholesalers. Fre- 
quent deliveries assure freshness of 
product and less likelihood of spoilage 
and subsequent waste. 

If we know our expenses, we should 
be able to operate financially as de- 
sired. As our various items increase in 
cost tO us, it means more initiative 
and brain work to think of acceptable, 
lower priced items. We have all raised 
our selling prices in the past few years 
and yet that should be the last step, 
for the marginal student is likely to 
pass from a person eating plenty of 
healthful food to one who is forced 
to scrimp and, as a result, is more 
likely to do a poor job in school. 


NEVER FEEL SATISFIED 


We are all working in various edu- 
cational institutions “throughout the 
country and we have a definite place in 
the progress of our students. We 
should do our part in college and uni- 
versity training to offer the utmost in 
quality and quantity at the lowest 
possible cost to the student. By so 
doing, we are performing a real servic> 
and handling our job as it should be 
handled. 

Just a word about new ideas that 
might help us in our problem of writ- 
ing a good menu and purchasing food, 
Frozen foods offer great possibilities 
as to menu variety throughout the en- 
tire year. They help reduce food costs 
by allowing preparation of an item 
when the market is favorable. 

We must be on the lookout for 
kitchen equipment that will make 
food production easier, more efficien: 
and lower in cost. Salaries and wagcs 
will remain high for some time to 
come and better equipment mean; 
more efficiency at the same or lower 
labor cost. 

Above all, we should never be com- 
pletely satisfied. If we have reached 
that point, we are through. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Getting Along With Personnel 


Question: My biggest problem is that of 
all administrators: how to get people to do 
their jobs, completely and on time? This is 
a job of leadership, the methods and tech- 
nics of which’! am sure | do not fully under- 
stand.—J.W.G., Mo. 

ANSWERS: 1. Duties comprising 
each job must be clearly outlined and 
adjustment in those duties must be 
made to meet changing conditions. 
After this has been done, sufficient 
qualified personnel should be available 
to perform the jobs without distract- 
ing interruption. 

2. To do one’s work completely and 
on time, one should know exactly 
what is expected of him and when, 
and monthly and weekly reports should 
be due the same time each month or 
week without exception. Miscellaneous 
emergency jobs should be given to 
persons not required to meet deadlines 
that automatically affect the deadlines 
of other workers. 

3. Responsibility for work should 
be equally divided among all employes 
and this work, if well done, should be 
given recognition. Lack of recogni- 
tion will lead to work haphazardly 
done because no incentive has been 
presented other ‘than the expected 
salary check. 

4. Leadership is best developed by 
responsibility. Divide administrative 
work: hold the person best qualified 
for one job responsible. 

5. If am employer has a_ well 
equipped office staffed with a sufficient 
number of trained employes who work 
in cooperation with one another and 
are happy in their respective jobs, and 
if each employe understands fully what 
is expected of him and when it is ex- 
pected, those jobs will be done com- 
pletely and on time. 

6. Conduct a time and motion sur- 
vey and do away with wasted energy. 
A sincere personal interest in em- 
ploye’s problems contributes much to 
a going concern and establishes lead- 
ership. 

7. Complete explanation of duties 
and specific assignment of duties ac- 
companied by an indication of why 
the work on each desk is important in 
itself and also of consequence to each 
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other desk, i.e. have each employe 
aware of what occurs when his or her 
work is not done accurately or on time. 
Provide adequate and qualified full 
time personnel (not students) for each 
department so that turnover will be 
held to a minimum; e.g. either a 
single man or a married man with de- 
pendents can be relied upon to take 
his job more seriously than can stu- 
dent employes. 

8. There should be cooperation 
among employes. Since everyone's job 
is related in some way to all the other 
jobs, I think that instead of working 
as a secret agent, each one should he 
kept informed on the current business, 
enough to be able to answer questions 
regarding anything intelligently. 

(This question was circulated among 
employes at the University of Omaha 
by Charles Hoff, business officer, and 
was answered by them.—ED.) 


Dormitory Rentals 


Question: Part Ill, Chapter 3, Handbook 
of Information, Title V Housing, provides 
under Section Vil that if it is the policy of 
an educational institution in its own dormi- 
tories not to charge rent during vacation 
periods, that practice may be followed in 
Mead-Lanham dormitory projects but that 
this policy is not extended to family dwell- 
ing units. , 

We do not have a summer session and, 
while some veterans and their wives plan 
to occupy their apartments in Federal Pub- 
lic Housing Authority projects, several will 
be leaving to study elsewhere during the 
summer or to take jobs for that period. To 
charge for three months’ rental when the 
apartments are vacant does not seem rea- 
sonable and, | am sure, will meet with strong 
objections from the veterans. 

| shall be happy to have this propounded 
to any expert on federal housing in our pro- 
fession who may have an answer.—B.P., 
Minn. 


ANSWER: 1. I am not sure that | 
understand the problem as it is pre- 
sented. Section VIII, Part Ill, Chap- 
ter 3 of the Handbook of Information, 
Title V Housing, does provide that if 
the policy of an educational institu- 
tion in its own dormitories is not to 
charge rents during vacation period, 
that practice may be followed in Mead- 
Lanham dormitory projects but that 
this policy is not extended to family 
dwelling units. It is my interpretation 
that this refers to those short vacation 
periods in which the student actually 


retains possession of the room, that 
is, his personal effects are not removed. 
No special ruling seems necessary for 
the three months’ vacation period 
when the student gives up possession 
of the room until his return to campus 
in the fall. 

This policy does not apply to the 
family dwelling units and during 
short vacation periods; rental must be 
charged if the family retains control 
of the unit. If, however, the unit is 
given up during the summer vacation, 
remains vacant and no other qualified 
person wishes to occupy it, I believe 
the school would not be expected to 
report any income or to charge the 
student. I cannot believe that it is 
the intention of the F.P.H.A. to in- 


- sist that a student should pay rent for 


a house during the summer months 
when he is not occupying the facilities. 
Neither would I expect the student to 
retain control of the unit during this 
period. 

It seems to me that the F.P.H.A. 
in this instance, has followed prac- 
tices common in the rental of family 
dwellings——HERBERT O. FARBER, as- 
sistant to the comptroller, University 
of Illinois. 


ANSWER: 2. The problem of sum- 
mer vacancies in F.P.H.A. apartments 
will not come up at Purdue, at least 
during 1947. We shall have some 
tenants who will be leaving for the 
summer months but we shall assign 
sublessees to the units. Our construc- 
tion has proceeded so slowly and our 
demand is so great that we can make 
up quite a list of sublessees from the 
backlog of applications. 

The problem may come up by the 
summer of 1948 and I would be will- 
ing to meet with any group that pro- 
poses to draft a recommendation to the 
federal government on how the vacan- 
cies might be handled. For the im- 
mediate future, however, I feel that 
the regulation is a good one since we 
certainly do not want someone holding 
an apartment and not occupying it 
when so many people are without 
housing —Dr. R. B. STEWART, vice 
president and controller, Purdue Uns- 
versity. 
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Tuition Charges 
Show 29 per Cent 
Rise Over 1940 Level 


Student fees, exclusive of those paid 
for living expenses, have increased 
since 1940 from 11 per cent in pri- 
vately controlled schools of business 
administration to 56 per cent in 
schools of law in publicly controlled 
universities, according to an estimate 
made by George F. Zook, chairman of 
the President's Commission on Higher 
Education. 

The study of changes in student 
fees is a part of the investigations con- 
ducted for the President's commission 
by the U. S. Office of Education and 
four cooperating councils: the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, the Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies, the 
National Research Council, and the 
Social Science Research Council. 

Liberal arts colleges have, on the 
average, increased their student fees by 
29 per cent in private institutions and 
22 per cent in those publicly con- 
trolled. The greatest increase in tuition 
fees for professional education has oc- 
curred in fields in which such charges 
have been traditionally high, medicine, 
dentistry, Jaw and engineering. This 
rise has occurred in both public and 
private institutions. 

Additional fees charged students liv- 
ing within the state have been in- 
creased proportionately less in tax- 
supported institutions than _ those 
charged students not living within the 
state. The average tuition and other 
fees charged out-of-state students is 
still more than twice as much as must 
be paid by in-state students. 

The increase in student fees is also 
shown in the per cent of the total cost 
of higher education borne by the stu- 
dent. In 1940 it was only 38.5 per 
cent; now it is 56.2 per cent. For all 
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types of institutions the fees paid by 
the Veterans Administration for vet- 
erans attending college are 53 per cent 
of the total income from students. 


V.A. Clarifies Policy 
on Graduate Study 


Although it is difficult to establish 
a Clear-cut policy regarding V.A. pay- 
ments for expenses incurred in grad- 
uate study, the following general pol- 
icy will apply: The Veterans Admin- 
istration will pay all fixed and estab- 
lished fees charged nonveterans, such 
as the printing of a thesis awstract, 
binding or microfilming. 

Payments will not be made for vari- 
able costs which nonveterans them- 
selves pay for such requirements as 
research materials not supplied by the 
institution, typing manuscripts or pub- 
lication of the thesis. When such ex- 
penditures are essential to complete 
the rehabilitation of the veteran under 
Public Law 16, the Veterans Admin- 
istration will bear the cost. 


$3,000,000 Allowed 
for Temporary Facilities 


Although the Senate appropriations 
committee had turned down the re- 
quest for $20,000,000 for F.W.A. to 
provide temporary educational facil- 
ities, other than housing, for colleges 
and universities enrolling veterans, the 
Senate included the full amount in the 
second deficiency appropriations passed 
on May 16. 

The House committee had not in- 
cluded the appropriation, but the joint 
committee agreed to include $3,000,- 
000. This amount will be helpful but 
it will provide for only a small portion 
of the 12,000,000 square feet of floor 
space which the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion has certified as needed. 


Higher Education 
Expenditures Hit 
Billion Dollar Mark 


By HELEN C. BROWN 
Washington Correspondent 


For the first time in history, the 
total annual educational and general 
expenditures for higher education ex- 
ceed one billion dollars, according to 
a study made for the President's Com- 
mission on Higher Education by the 
U. S. Office of Education. The esti- 
mate, made in March and April 1947, 
for the current academic year, is $1,- 
005,542,000. Of this total, publicly 
controlled institutions spent $525,848,- 
000 and privately controlled, $479,- 
694,000. 

Expenditure for resident itustruction 
was $494,256,000; for operation and 
maintenance of physical plant, $154,- 
882,000; for other general and educa- 
tional expenditures, including libraries, 
organized research if separately budg- 
eted, extension services, organized ac- 
tivities related to instruction and items 
not separately classified if related to 
educational services, $356,404,000. 

General and educational expendi- 
tures for higher education in 1939 was 
$521,989,757; in 1943-44 it was 
$656,801,819. Thus the total expendi- 
ture for higher education this year, 
exclusive of capital outlay, is almost 
double that of 1939-40 and more than 
50 per cent above 1943-44. 

These figures of increasing expendi- 
tures are, however, in interesting con- 
trast to the proportion of our gross 
national product spent for higher edu- 
cation. In 1932, 66 per cent of our 
total expenditure for goods and serv- 
ices was spent for education on the 
college and university level; in 194C 
it was 57 per cent, and this year it is 
only 49 per cent. Thus while the 
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gross expenditure for higher education 
has increased, the proportionate ex- 
penditure has actually decreased. 

The survey also made it possible to 
estimate the impact of rising costs on 
educational expenditures of colleges 
and universities. By calculating the 
cost in relation to enfollment and 
comparing 1946-47 with the average 
for 1932-40, there is an inflationary 
factor of 24 per cent this year above 
the 1932-40 average. When this in- 
flationary factor is taken into account, 
the expenditures for higher education 
in 1946-47 are only about one fourth 
greater than the amount that would 
have been expended for the same 
number of students in the years im- 
mediately preceding World War II. 


V.A. Procedure for 
Collection of Overpay 
of Subsistence 


V.A. Circular 48, dated May 14, 
1947, outlines the steps for the collec- 
tion of overpayments of subsistence 
and describes the cases that should not 
be referred to the committee on 
waivers. 

Public Law 679 passed in the clos- 
ing days of the 79th Congress reduced 
subsistence payments of veterans if 
their combined earned income and 
subsistence was in excess of $175 a 
month with no dependent, $200 a 
month with one or more dependents. 
Provision was made by the V.A. to 
continue the full payment to Novem- 
ber 1, if such reduction would create 
a personal hardship, but that such over- 
payment must be refunded by later 
reduction from subsistence payments. 
Other instances of overpayment in- 
clude the failure to notify the V.A. of 
interruption of his training. 

In all such cases, the V.A. notifies 
the veteran that his subsistence will be 
deducted unless he indicates within 
thirty days from receipt of the letter 
that a personal hardship will result. 
If he does so indicate, V.A. will seek 
to arrange for the refund in a manner 
that will cause the least hardship. 

If the veteran is not now receiving 
subsistence and does not reply to the 
letter, V.A. will notify the institution 
in which he was last enrolled that it 
should not accept him for further 
training. The veteran is notified that 
V.A. will not reinstate his subsistence 
or pay his tuition until he has made 
arrangements for a refund. 
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Would Amend Laws 
on Surplus Property 


Several amendments to existing 
legislation have been proposed to in- 
crease the availability of surplus prop- 
erty to educational institutions. H.R. 
3037 would increase the categories of 
property which may be donated by the 
army and navy to schools, colleges and 
universities. The bill would expand 
the provisions of laws passed in 1930 
and 1936, under the authorization of 
which the armed forces have made 
donations to educational institutions. 

Under the provisions of H.R. 3031, 
the War Assets Administration would 
be authorized to give priority to insti- 
tutions in the disposal of surplus 
appropriate for schools, classroom or 
other educational use. It also author- 
izes the disposal of medical supplies 
and equipment to medical institutions 
and hospitals. Provision is made for 
disposal of real property as well, the 
price to be determined, as in the orig- 
inal act, on the basis of “any benefit 
which has accrued or may accrue to 
the United States.” The bill would 
eliminate the provisions of the act 
which places public institutions in a 
position of higher priority than 
private, nonprofit institutions and 
would authorize the U. S. Office of 
Education to certify need for surplus 
for education. 


R.O.T.C. Will Include 
Junior College Students 

R.O.T.C. will be expanded to in- 
clude students enrolled in junior col- 
leges and the pay of students in ad- 
vanced R.O.T.C. units will be in- 
creased if bills now pending, H.R. 
3280 and S. 1196, are enacted into law. 

The new pay base for advanced 
units will be $1 a day plus “garrison 
rates” but students in basic R.O.T.C. 
will continue to receive only “uni- 
forms, arms and equipment.” The bill 
also authorizes the War Department 
to extend its summer camps to eight 
weeks. 

Increased efforts are also being made 
to encourage enlistments in the reg- 
ular army through a proposed bill, 
H.R. 3303, and its companion, S. 
1218, which would drop the age for 
volunteering to 17 years, provide vari- 
able terms of enlistment, assure grade 
promotions and give a bonus of $50 
for each year of service for those who 
enlisted for an unspecified period. 





Veterans’ Housing 
Controls Modified 
by Expediter’s Office 

The Office of the Housing Expe- 
diter, in taking over the functions of 
C.P.A., has issued VHP-1 with its in- 
terpretations, supplements 1-5 inclu- 
sive, and direction 3, as well as VHP-4 
and PR 28. 

VHP-1 and its related orders retains 
specified limitations on construction 
and repairs in order to advance the 
veterans housing program. These re- 
strictions apply to “an arena, stadium 
or grandstand, including bleachers and 
other seating arrangements,” swim- 
ming pools and other building deemed 
nonessential. The order applies also to 
the use of fixtures and mechanical 
equipment. 

Supplement 3 lists the types of re- 
pair jobs that must be kept within 
$400 and $1000 per job, without the 
necessity of procuring prior approval. 
Included in the list are: dormitories, 
fraternities, college or university lab- 
oratories, field houses or classroom 
buildings, schools and publicly owned 
buildings used for public purposes. A 
maximum of $15,000 a job is retained 
on structures with a floor space of 
10,000 square feet or more. 

Direction 3 to VHP-1 authorizes 
the favorable consideration of applica- 
tions for construction of elementary 
and secondary schools and educational 
facilities required for the veterans’ 
educational program. 

VHP-4 restricts the production of 
cast-iron soil pipe and fittings to that 
required for veterans’ housing. PR 28 
describes the circumstances under 
which RR priority ratings will be is- 
sued for essential short supply items. 

The Housing Expediter has also an- 
nounced that applications for Housing 
Expediter Certificates for surplus war 
materials and equipment will no 


longer be accepted. 


$350,000 Center at McMurry 

Officials of McMurry College of 
Abilene, Tex., report that Mrs. J. M. 
Radford of Abilene will finance the 
construction of a $350,000 student life 
center to house a 100,000 volume 
library, a chapel or sanctuary and a 
student social center on the campus. 
Representing the largest single gift in 
the school’s history, the building will 
be the largest of five in the current 
expansion program. 
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Faculty Salary 
Increases Don’t Equal 
Cost of Living Rise 

The President's Commission on 
Higher Education has completed, in 
cooperation with the U. S. Office of 
Education and several national organi- 
zations in higher education, a study 
of changes in salaries of faculty per- 
sonnel from 1941-42 to 1947-48. 

The per cent of actual increase from 
1941-42 to 1946-47 and contemplated 
increase for 1947-48 over 1946-47 is 
highest for instructors and decreases 
with advancing ranks. In privately 
controlled institutions there is an aver- 
age increase of 27 per cent in the 
salaries of instructors from 1941-42 to 
1946-47 with a contemplated further 
increase of 8.5 per cent for 1947-48 
over 1946-47 salaries. The percentages 
for the other ranks are as follows: 
assistant professors, 21 and 7.5; asso- 
ciate professors, 16 and 6.7; deans, 19 
and 5.7. 

Publicly controlled institutions, 
which tend to have had an initially 
lower average salary, have given some- 
what larger increases on a percentage 
basis. The percentage of increases in 
1946-47 over 1941-42 and contem- 
plated further increase for 1947-48 
over 1946-47 for each rank is as fol- 
lows: instructors, 33 and 10.7; assist- 
ant professors, 30 and 10.6; associate 
professors, 27 and 10.3; professors, 24 
and 8.4; deans, 20 and 8.3. 

In the light of the percentage of 
increase in the cost of living, these 
data would indicate that the actual in- 
come of faculty members is less now 
than in 1941-42 in spite of the greater 
responsibility resulting from the rapid 
increase in enrollment. 

The range of salaries offered to new 
full time instructors is $1800 to $3400 
for the academic year, 1947-48. The 
average is $2397 in privately con- 
trolled institutions, $2437 in those 
publicly controlled. 

The relatively narrow range be- 
tween beginning and maximum sal- 
aries is shown by contrasting the above 
averages with those reported as “the 
average salary to be paid in 1947-48 
to the 10 nonadministrative members 
of the staff who will receive the largest 
salaries.” The range is from $2750 to 
$13,000 in private institutions and 
from $2400 to $8700 in public col- 
leges and universities. But the typical 
maximum instructional salary, whether 
calculated on the basis of either the 
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RIGHT: 1947-48 
E.B.A. officers in- 
stalled at Omaha 
convention: Front 
row—H,. W. Lo- 
man, Penn State, 
treasurer; G. D. 
Henderson, Van- 
derbilt, presi- 
dent; B. C. Ah- 
rens, executive 
secretary. Back 
row—H., B. Bent- 
sen, Rev. J. L. Sul- 
livan, C. W. Hoff, 


vice presidents. 











average or the median, is only $5900 
in private institutions and $5400 in 
those publicly controlled. 


Stanford to Raise 
Faculty Salaries 


Substantial salary rises will be 
granted many Stanford University 
faculty members, the second increase 
in two years. 

On September 1 the minimum sal- 
ary rates for assistant professors will 
be raised to $3500 a year, an increase 
of 16.6 per cent over the 1946 figure 
and 40 per cent more than the salary 
in this category in 1945. Instructors 
who have completed graduate work 
will get a minimum of $3000 a year, 
a 20 per cent rise over last year and a 
66 per cent increase over the 1945 
schedule. Adjustments in salaries will 
be made also for many professors and 
associate professors, particularly if no 
adjustment in their salaries was made 
last year. 

President Donald B. Tresidder points 
out there is no maximum salary for 
any of the professorial ranks and that 
the rises represent merely the min- 
imum salaries established. 


Veterans’ Applications Continue 


The April 30 report of the Veterans 
Administration shows that veterans 
are continuing to apply for certificates 
of eligibility and entitlement at the 
rate of 200,000 a month. A total of 
approximately 6,200,000 have now re- 
ceived their certificates. Since only 2,- 
600,000 have entered training and 
education, there is a backlog of ap- 
proximately 2,700,000 who have not 
yet taken up their option, not counting 
the reactivating of training of any of 
the 900,000 now in terminated status. 


Progressive Plan 
of Admissions 
for Illinois 


A progressive plan of admissions 
has been adopted by the board of 
trustees of the University of Illinois 
under which the most qualified stu- 
dents will be given first opportunities 
to enter but under which restrictions 
will be lowered at stated intervals to 
provide for all qualified students up to 
the capacity of the institution. 

The university's present capacity is 
26,000 students. After providing for 
those now enrolled, space will be avail- 
able for 8100 newcomers for 1947-48, 
according to a detailed study made by 
a faculty committee and by educational 
and administrative officers. 

In filling these spaces, there will be 
no restrictions on entrance of veterans 
who are residents of Illinois and who 
are eligible for admission under en- 
trance requirements either as new or 
as transfer students. 

For nonveterans and nonresidents 
the following progressive admission 
plan was adopted: 

Up to June 15 the registrar will ad- 
mit as new freshmen nonveterans who 
are Illinois residents and who rank in 
the upper 25 per cent of their high 
school graduating classes; as transfer 
students, nonveterans who are Illinois 
residents and who have a 3.5 average 
in college work in terms of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois grading system. 

From June 16 to July 15 the restric- 
tions will be broadened to admit, in 
addition, new freshmen nonveterans 
who are Illinois residents and in the 
upper 50 per cent of their high school 
classes; new freshmen nonresidents in 
the upper 25 per cent of their high 
school classes, and nonresident transfer 
students with not less than a “B” aver- 
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age in their college work. In the ad- 
mission of freshmen nonresidents in 
the upper 25 per cent, first priority 
will be given children of alumni. 

After July 15 admissions will be 
broadened still further to admit as new 
freshmen all Illinois residents who are 
graduates of accredited high schools 
or otherwise eligible for admission, as 
well as those who qualify for the first 
two periods as stated. 


Study of Disabled 
Student Vets Begun 


The first intensive investigation of 
training and readjustment problems of 
disabled veterans in American colleges 
and universities has been undertaken 
by the American Council on Educa- 
tion, according to an announcement by 
George F. Zook, president. The proj- 
ect, sponsored by the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans, national organization of 
those injured in the war, is being con- 
ducted under the auspices of a national 
committee of educators, government 
officials and representatives of veterans’ 
organizations. Financial support for 
the study comes from the D.A.V. 

Dr. Zook stated, “As of March 31 
of this year, there were more than 
123,000 disabled veterans enrolled in 
colleges and universities and technical 
schools throughout the country under 
the Rehabilitation Act (Public Law 
16). It is important that this study 
be conducted to determine what provi- 
sions have been made to meet their 
special needs. The results will also 
serve as a guide to future planning of 
their programs and the expansion of 
educational opportunities for them.” 

Dean E. G. Williamson of Minne- 
sota is in charge of the investigation. 


Awards to Michigan Employes 


Issuance of service recognition pins 
to nonteaching members of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan staff was approved 
recently by the board of regents. Ster- 
ling silver emblems will be awarded 
nonacademic employes with ten years 
of continuous service, gold emblems 
for those with twenty years and a gold 
emblem with a sapphire stone for 
those with thirty years of service. In 
addition to these awards, authoriza- 
tion was made for awarding an ap- 
propriate certificate to all nonacademic 
employes upon their retirement, pro- 
vided they have had continuous em- 
ployment there for ten years or more. 
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Plan Assistance 
for Families of 
Veteran Students 


Representatives of national veteran, 
welfare and educational organizations 
and governmental agencies have held 
two conferences under the auspices of 
the American Council on Education to 
work out ways through which they 
can cooperate to meet the needs of 
the families of veteran students. 

The results of a survey made by the 
A.C.E., in cooperation with these 11 
Organizations and agencies, show a 
total of 180,000 children in the fam- 
ilies of veterans now enrolled in col- 
legs and universities and this number 
is increasing at the rate of several 
thousand every month. Thirty per cent 
of all student veterans in college are 
married and 40 per cent of these aver- 
age 1.27 children per family. 

Of the 800 colleges replying to the 
request for information in which more 
than 75 per cent of college veteran 
students are enrolled, more than half 
report that health, recreation, day care 
and nursery school facilities are inade- 
quate for veteran families. The Vet- 
erans Administration and the institu- 
tions assume responsibility for the 
health of the veteran, but the law does 
not cover wives and children. 


W.A.A. Now Urging 
Disposal of Surplus 


Stating that surplus property is now 
quickly approaching the “hard-to-sell- 
level,” Administrator Littlejohn has 
urged zone and regional officials to 
canvass potential buyers to facilitate 
disposal. The administrator again calls 
attention to the discount of 95 per 
cent of fair value which they can pro- 
cure on all machine tools, items 
covered by Regulation 14, and those 
in long supply. 

Eligible educational and public 
health institutions and instrumental- 
ities should submit purchase orders to 
the Priorities Claimant Division of the 
regional W.A.A. office. In the case of 
surplus on continuous sale, orders 
from qualified educational and public 
health institutions will be filled by the 
Office of General Disposal immedi- 
ately. Eligible institutions may buy 
during their priority period as well as 
during the public offering to non- 
priority buyers and the discount will 
apply in both instances. 


Subsistence Increases 
Are Recommended 


Hearings on proposed bills to in- 
crease subsistence payments to vet- 
erans in education and training were 
completed on May 15 by the Senate 
committee on labor and public wel- 
fare. The House committee resumed 
its hearings on May 26. 

On the basis of a national survey 
conducted by the American Council 
on Education, its committee on rela- 
tionship of higher education to the 
federal government recommended: An 
increase of $7.50 a month for veterans 
with one dependent; $10.00 a month 
for the first child, and $7.50 a month 
for each additional child; and an in- 
crease in the ceiling of earned income 
plus subsistence from the present $175 
and $200 a month to $250 a month 
for the veteran with no dependent, 
$325 with one dependent, and $350 
a month for those with more than one 
dependent. These recommendations 
would increase subsistence payments 
to veteran students by $168,000,000 a 
year: $130,000,000 for dependents and 
$38,000,000 to raise the ceiling. 

The House veterans’ committee 
voted May 27 to increase the living 
allowance for married students from 
the present $90 to $105 a month. Leg. 
islation approved by the committee 
also provides for $20 monthly allow- 
ance for the first child and $15 for 
each additional child of married vet- 
erans. No increase in the $65 for sin- 
gle veterans is allowed. Rights to pay- 
ments are forfeited by any person who 
advocates overthrow of the govern- 
ment by force or violence or belongs 
to an organization certified by the FBI 
as advocating such overthrow. 

There is considerable pressure by 
many groups to get action on the issue 
during this session of Congress. 


Bill Would Strengthen 
Office of Education 


A bill, S. 1239, was introduced into 
the Senate by Mr. Morse of Oregon 
on May 6 to “coordinate the educa- 
tional functions of the federal govern- 
ment in a single agency and to define 
its organization, powers and duties.” 

The proposed legislation would 
make the U. S. Office of Education 
an independent agency reporting di- 
rectly to the President who would 
appoint 11 to a national board. 
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To Study Effects of 
Government Support 
on State Universities 

The first comprehensive study of the 
state universities rdle in American 
education and of the effects of govern- 
ment support upon these institutions 
has been initiated by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 

To conduct the study, the corpora- 
tion has chosen Dr. Frederic L. Pax- 
son, professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of California and winner of a 
Pulitzer prize for his book, “History 
of the American Frontier.” Dr. Pax- 
son will begin the study in September 
on a grant of $12,000 made available 
through the University of California 
by the corporation. 

Stressing the need for the study, 
Charles Dollard, vice president of the 
Carnegie Corporation, declared: “It 
seems apparent that in the years ahead, 
the costs of higher education will in- 
creasingly be borne by the public 
treasury, whether state or federal. It 
seems wise to make a careful examina- 
tion of the experience of those institu- 
tions which have traditionally been en- 
tirely dependent upon public funds. 

“Some state institutions have been 
notably successful in developing re- 
search and teaching programs of the 
highest quality. Others seem to have 
suffered some loss of freedom and 
quality because of their dependence on 
tax support and their consequent sub- 
jection to some legislative control. The 
reasons for these differences become 
important in the light 
trends.” 


of current 


Lawrence Celebrates Centennial 

Lawrence College celebrated its cen- 
tennial early this month with a four 
day schedule of prominent speakers 
and a memorial service for its war 
dead. On June 6 President Emeritus 
Donald J. Cowling of Carleton College 
and Dr. Henry M. Wriston, former 
president of Lawrence College and 
now president of Brown University, 
were the featured speakers. On June 7 
the cornerstone of a war memorial 
was laid. This building is the gift of 
the alumni association. The centennial 
activities concluded with addresses by 
the Rev. Frederic C. Lawrence, a 
grandson of the founder, and Gordon 
R. Clapp, a Lawrence alumnus of the 


class of 1927 and now director of 
T.V.A. 
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Names in the News 
Charles T. Co- 
been, executive 
secretary of Mar- 
quette Univer- 
sity’s student 


union § since its 
organization in 
1920, has been 


appointed busi- 
ness manager of Marquette. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. Henry L. Banzhaf who has 
retired after continuous service at the 
Milwaukee school since 1912. 


A. F. Rumbaugh has been named 
business manager of the University of 
Dubuque, succeeding John Warner 
who resigned to accept the post of 
business manager at Taylor University, 
Upland, Ind. 


Dr. Samuel D., 
Marble, professor 
at West Virginia 
Wesleyan College, 
will assume the 
presidency of 
Wilmington Col- 
lege August 1. 
The 32 year old 
professor will suc- 
ceed Dr. S. A. Watson, who served as 
president of the institution the last 
seven years and resigned to become 
president of Friends University at 
Wichita, Kan., August 1. 


Walter Stalb has been appointed 
business manager of City College of 
New York, succeeding John B. Good- 
win who resigned to accept a similar 


position at Creighton University, 
Omaha. 





Philip J. May has been appointed 
comptroller of Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing. 


Dale Welch, president of the Uni- 
versity of Dubuque, has accepted 
appointment as president of Alma Col- 
lege, Alma, Mich. As yet, no suc- 
cessor to Dr. Welch has been named 
at Dubuque. 


Rev. William J. Schlaerth has been 
appointed president and rector of 
LeMoyne College, now under construc- 
tion at Syracuse, N. Y. He was a 
representative of the Fordham Uni- 
versity Press at the time of his new 
appointment. 


Charles DeBruler, assistant purchas- 
ing agent at Purdue University since 
1933, has been appointed purchasing 





agent of Smith College. His appoint- 
ment becomes effective June 1 when 
he will succeed Elsie Leonard, who is 
retiring. 

Paul Selz, professor of mathematics 
at Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa, has 
been appointed business manager of 
the institution. 


Nelson Glueck will succeed Julian 
Morgenstern as president of Hebrew 
Union College on July 1 when the 
latter retires after twenty-six years 
service. Dr. Glueck is professor of 
Bible and of biblical archaeology at 
the institution. 


Col. B. B. Abrams was recently 
appointed president of Texas Military 
College at Terrell, Tex. He served as 
commandant of T.M.C. for a period 
of six years prior to World War Il 
and was later assigned to the office 
of the chief. of staff in Washington 
as a congressional liaison officer. 


William D. Copeland is president 
of Rocky Mountain College at Billings, 
Mont., an institution established re- 
cently through the merger of Billings 
Polytechnic Institute and Intermoun- 
tain Union College. Dr. Copeland was 
formerly president of Billings Poly- 
technic Institute. 


Jackson Bird will succeed Harold J. 
Cruikshank as headmaster at Wilkes- 
Barre Day School, following Mr. 
Cruikshank’s acceptance of the head- 
mastership of University School at 
Shaker Heights, Cleveland. 


Dr. Frederick 
Burkhardt, asso- 
ciate professor of 
philosophy at the 
University of 
Wisconsin, has 
been appointed 
president of Ben- 
nington College. 
He will assume his new duties on 
August 1, succeeding Dr. Lewis Web- 
ster Jones who will leave to become 
president of the University of Ar- 
kansas. Dr. Burkhardt served with the 
Office of Strategic Services during the 
war and later was acting chief of the 
State Department's division of re- 
search for Europe. 





Logan Morrill, former professor of 
law at the University of Cincinnati, 
has been named vice president and 
treasurer of St. John’s College at 
Annapolis, Md. John S. Kieffer, assist- 
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DIRECTORY OF ASSOCIATIONS 


Associations of College and 
University Business Officers 


Central Association 


President: T. E. Blackwell, Washington 
University; vice president: Herbert Watkins, 
University of Michigan; secretary-treasurer: 
L. R. Lunden, University of Minnesota. 

Executive Committee: C. D. Simmons, 
University of Texas; Bruce Pollock, Carleton 
College; Fred W. Ambrose, University of 
lowa; Earle C. Albright, Oklahoma A & M 
College. 


Eastern Association 


President: R. C. Magrath, University of 
New Hampshire; vice president: George E. 
Van Dyke, Syracuse University; secretary- 
treasurer: Boardman Bump, Mount Holyoke 
College. 

Executive Committee: Samuel F. Agnew, 
Western Reserve University; Morris Cochran, 
Brown University; J. G. Vann, North Carolina 
State College; Don C. Wheaton, Sweet Briar 
College; Ervin T. Brown, Rollins College. 

Convention: Nov. 30-Dec. 2, John Mar- 
shall Hotel, Richmond, Va.; University of 
Richmond, host. 


Southern Association 


President: George R. Kavanaugh, Berea 
College; first vice president: W. T. Ingram, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute; second vice 
president: J. R. Anthony, Georgia School 
of Technology; third vice president: C. B. 
Markham, Duke University; secretary-treas- 
urer: Gerald D. Henderson, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. 

Executive Committee: E. H. Fisher, South- 
eastern College; J. B. Paysinger, Columbia 
College; James F. Blair, Union College; 
C. L. Springfield, Southwestern College; 
S. L. Brewster, Howard College. 


Western Association 


President: William Norton, University of 
California; vice president: Paul Walgren, 
Oregon State College; secretary-treasurer: 
William Brand, Stanford University. 

Executive Committee: J. O. Lindstrom, 
University of Oregon; Nelson Wahlstrom, 
University of Washington; Reverend John 
Preston, University of San Francisco. 


Association of Business Officers 
in Negro Colleges 


President: G. Leon Netterville Jr., South- 
ern University; vice president: Isiah 
Creswell, Fisk University; secretary: V. D. 
Johnston, Howard University; treasurer: 
Mark Birchette, Dillard University. 

Executive Committee: Don A. Davis, 
Hampton Institute; Viola Means, South Caro- 
lina State College; L. H. Foster Sr., Virginia 
State College; W. A. Morgan, Bishop 
College. 


Educational Buyers Association 


President: Gerald D. Henderson, Vander- 
bilt University; vice president: Charles Hoff, 
University of Omaha; vice president: H. B. 
Bentsen, George Williams College; vice 


president, Rev. J. Leo Sullivan, S. J., Holy 
Cross College; treasurer: H. W. Loman, 
Pennsylvania State College; executive secre- 
tary: Bert C. Ahrens. 


Association of Superintendents of 
Buildings and Grounds of 
Universities and Colleges 


President: Paul H. Elleman, Ohio State 
University; vice president: William F. Hol- 
man, University of Minnesota; secretary: 
treasurer: A. F. Gallistel, University of 
Wisconsin. 

Executive Committee: Paul H. Elleman, 
Ohio State University; William F. Holman, 
University of Minnesota; A. F. Gallistel, 
University of Wisconsin; Henry E. Pearson, 
Indiana University; L. F. Seaton, University 
of Nebraska. 

Convention: May 1948, 
Minnesota. 


University of 


Association of College Unions 


President: Douglas O. Woodruff, Univer- 
sity of Utah; vice president: Vern L. Kretsch- 
mer, University of Illinois; secretary-treas- 
urer: Edgar A. Whiting, Cornell University; 
editor: Porter Butts, University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Executive Committee: Douglas O. Wood- 
ruff, University of Utah; Vern L. Kretsch- 
mer, University of Illinois; Edgar A. Whiting, 
Cornell University; Porter Butts, University 
of Wisconsin; D. R. Matthews, University of 
Flotida. 


American College Public Relations 
Association 


President: Horace Renegar, Tulane Uni- 
versity; immediate past president: Harold 
K. Schellenger, Byer and Bowman Advertis- 
ing Agency; vice presidents: W. Henry 
Johnston, Colgate University; Medora M. 
Mason, Fairmont State College; Douglas W. 
Miller, Syracuse University; Horace Cook, 
Indiana University; S. E. Serenius, Augustana 
College; secretary-treasurer: Max E. Han- 
num, Franklin and Marsha!l College. 

Publications: editor: Francis Pray, Union 
College; business manager, Roy K. Wilson, 
National Education Association; co-editors, 
"Annual": Max Milbourn, University of 
Wichita; Bradford Ansley, Emory University. 

1948 Convention Secretary: E. D. Whit- 
tlesey, University of Denver. 


National Association of College 
Stores 


President: A. W. Littlefield, Barnes and 
Noble, Inc., New York, N. Y.; vice president: 
John H. Jenkins, St. Louis University Book 
Stores, St. Louis; directors, 3 years: Ralph 
Stillwell, U.C.L.A. Associated Students, Los 
Angeles; George Racine, Student Book Ex- 
change, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill.; director, one year: John Richter, Tulane 
University Bookstore, New Orleans; manu- 
facturers' representative: Norman Schneider, 
The Norsid Company, New York. 

Members of board: Herbert Hays, Berea 
College Store, Berea, Ky.; Norman M. Gay, 
Boston University Book Stores, Boston; execu- 
tive secretary: Russell Reynolds, 189 West 
Medison Street, Chicago. 
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ant dean of St. John’s College, has 
been named president to succeed 
Stringfellow Barr, who resigned in 
December. 


Dr. Edward R. Bartlett has resigned 
as dean of DePauw University to 
accept the presidency of Iliff School 
of Theology, Denver. He is expected 
to assume his new duties on August 
1, succeeding the late president Harry 
T. Morriss. 


John J. Tigert, president of the 
University of Florida since 1928, will 
retire September 1, according to a 
recent announcement. 


John M. Sayles, president of New 
York State College for Teachers at 
Albany, is retiring because of ill 
health. He was recently stricken with 
a heart ailment, and his duties have 
been carried on by Milton G. Nelson, 
dean, who has been serving as acting 
president. 


John A. Ross Jr., president, Clarkson 
College of Technology, plans to retire 
from active servicé on June 1 of this 
year, although his formal resignation 
does not become effective until he 
reaches 70 years of age on Oct. 1, 1948. 


Arthur Fort Harman, president of 
Alabama College for Women at 
Montevallo, has indicated that he plans 
to retire on September 1. No an- 
nouncement of his successor has yet 
been made. 

Horace W. Hewlett, formerly on 
the public relations staff of the Uni- 
versity of Denver, is now director of 
public relations at Amherst College. 


William W hite has succeeded James 
C. Toedtman as director of publicity 
at Ohio Wesleyan University. 


Albert F. Siepert, 63, vice president 
of Bradley University since 1913, died 
recently. 


William B. Hatcher, president of 
Louisiana State University until his 
retirement in February of this year 
because of ill health, died recently at 
the age of 58. He had been president 
of the university since 1944. 

Philip C. Nash, president of the 
University of Toledo, died recently at 
the age of 56. He had been president 
of the university since 1933. 

Rebecca Reinhardt Craighill, head- 
mistress of St. Margaret's School at 
Tappahannock, Va., since 1943, died 
recently at the age of 49. 
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PRODUCT INFORMATION 


Information on the materials, equipment and supplies with which an 
institution is built, operated and maintained and which are used in its 
various departments is of vital interest to those charged with the business 
operation. College and University Business recognizes the importance of this 
information and believes it has rendered a real service by grouping manufac- 
turers’ announcements and new product descriptions into a separate part of the 
magazine. We believe this is an infinitely better plan than to mix such infor- 
mation through the editorial pages where it becomes obscure and confusing. 

You will find manufacturers’ advertisements from pages 49 through 76. 
Pages 74-76 contain descriptions of new products and items of interest. 
Further details on any product advertised or described may be obtained with- 
out obligation and with a minimum of effort by use of the postcard below. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS ON FOLLOWING PAGE 




















919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


| 
| PIRST CLASS 
| PERMIT NO. 136 
S8C. SIO P. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
USE THIS 
CARD 
| BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
| Neo Postege Stemp Necessary if maiied in the United Stetes 
This card is detachable end is pro- I 
vided for your convenience in ob- | 2 CENTS POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 
taining information on all items | 
advertised im this issue or described ! 
in the "What's New” Section. See 
reverse side. COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
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Index to Products Advertised 


Key Page 
317 Ampro Corporation 
Movie Projector .................----. 73 
318 Automatic Pencil Sharpener 
Co. 
Pencil Sharpeners .................... 54 


Movie Projector ....................-- 49 
321 Bradley Washfountain Co 
Plumbing Equipment .............. 52 
322 Carrom Industries, Inc. 
Institutional Furniture.3rd Cover 
Celotex tion 
323 Acoustical Materials ................63 
324 Clark Linen & Equipment 
Co. 
EL ES LT 66 


F ‘ Maintenance ............----- 67 


Corp. 
Floor Bhi nn 58 


327 Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. 


Projection Screens ............------ 51 
328 Dick Compery, A. B. 
pS 7 69 
329 o- Company, C. B. 
Gym Floor Finish..................-. 72 
330 Date Lock Corporation 
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Furniture.............. 62 
333 Hillyard Company 
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BE tee eS 65 
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Visible Records System............ 50 
344 Schulmerich Electronics, 

Inc. 

Carillomic Bells _..........-0-------- 58 
345 Sexton & Company, John 

Institutional Food ........ 4th cover 
346 Sherwin-Williams Co 

Weed Killer 2... ..eecccceeeenee 55 
347 Simmons Company 

Dormitory Furniture ..............71 
348 Sloan Valve Company 
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349 Vesgaly Inc. 
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Movie Projector ...............c.00--- 
351 Wakefield Brass Co., F. 7. 
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Instrument Corp. 
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‘‘What’s New” 
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304 Lawrence Aero-Mist 


Sprayer Company 
Insecticide Sprayer 


305 Pomeroy Stereograph Com. 
pany, Inc. 
Perspective Drawing Instrument 


306 U. S. Slicing Machine Co. 
Meat Tenderizer 


307 Holophane Company, Inc, 
Lighting Unit 


308 Eronel Industries 


Organic Compound for Flame- 
proofing Fabrics 


309 De Vry Corporation 
Projection, Utility Table 


310 Underwood Corporation 
Vibration Control Blocks for 
Office Machines 


311 Brown Instrument Company 
Catalog, “Industrial Control 


Devices” 


312 Acme Sprinkler Company 
Water Sprinkler for Lawn and 
Garden Areas 


313 Holt Manufacturing Co. 
Floor Maintenance Machine 


314 Legion Utensil Company 


Catalog Sheets Describing Kitchen 
Utensils, Table and Buffet Service 


315 Concord Radio Corporation 
Catalog of Radios, Electronic 
Equipment 


316 Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. 


Electronic Solution Controller for 
Dishwashing 
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Sounn motion pictures—as an aid 
to good teaching— help speed instruc- 
tion and lighten today’s extra-heavy 
teaching load. They are tireless “assistant 
teachers’’—always ready to shoulder a 
share of the heavy burden all teachers are 
now carrying. They are helpers in the tru- 
est sense of the word, bringing the world 
in sight and sound into the classroom. 


Filmosound, the famous Bell & Howell 
16mm sound projector, is known to edu- 
cators everywhere for the superior quality 
of its pictures and sound .. . free of ail 
sense of mechanical intervention. The 
painstaking engineering and distinguished 
craftsmanship in Filmosound are ex- 
pressed in rugged simplicity, complete 
dependability, and truly easy operation. 


Filmosound assures the greatest effectiveness of any audio-visual pro- 
gram. Bell & Howell Company, 7192 McCormick Road, Chicago 45. 
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THEIR COMPLETE SCHOOL HISTORIES 


AT Your Finger /ins! 























GRAPHICALLY CHARTED BY 
ONE SAFE-KARDEX RECORD: 






Personality Analysis 
The Family Background 
Vocational Selection op 


History of Tests, Studies 
and School Activities 


Tz complete histories of your students are at your 
finger tips with Modern Safe-Kardex Visible Systems. 
You instantly spot the history you need because it 1s 










condensed on one card with the name or title always 
visible. This card gives you results of tests, family 


background, personality analysis, past school work, 





vocational selection and other essentials. 
Often you need not consult the body of the card at 
all, because colored signals chart pertinent facts for 






































you at a glance. 
Modern Safe-Kardex also protects your records 
against fire, as required by laws of many states. Its 





scientific insulation guards records for at least an hour Insulated against fire, Modern Sate-Kordex gives 
you the protection required by laws of many states 


against temperatures as high as 1700 degrees. 


Modern Safe-Kardex gives you ‘unrivaled operating 
LIBRARY BU eM 


speed and certified fire protection. Ask your nearest 
Remington Rand office for its complete story, or 
write to us at 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1C 
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Keener interest and better understanding are the natural results of 
improved projection, as made possible by Da-Lite Screens. For Da-Lite’s 
extraordinary glass-beaded surface reflects ‘‘full strength’’ projection 
at all approved viewing angles. Educator’s like, too, Da-Lite’s outstand- 


ing mechanical features . . . its sturdy, light weight and long life .. . rich WA ae. h ) 
appearance . ». easy 15 second operation . . . clever compactness for toe te 
space-saving storage. Now being manufactured in increasing numbers. THOUSANDS IN USE IN mae 
Please check with your Visual Equipment supplier on your require- AMERICAN SCHOOLS — 
ments for Da-Lite Screens in advance of your needs. e ; 
Sizes and models 
DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. for every 
Dept. CB6 2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. projection need 
. 


IUustration from “Yesterday, 
Today and Tomorrow" pro- 
duced for H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany by Wilding Picture 
Produetiona, Ince. 


wevsreon Pioneering IMPROVED PICTURE PROJECTION Since 1909 
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Dead Insects 
DO TELL TALES! 


Outside of their own kind possibly, nobody mourns the 
loss of destructive insect pests. Dead, they spin a tale 
of heightened morale, increased efficiency and sanitary 
safe-guarding of product. 


Dead, they also bear strong testimony to the effective- 
ness of a double-barreled team that spells sheer murder 
to insects of almost every kind...West Vaposector Fluid 


dispersed by the new, streamlined West VAPOMAT. 
Just one filling of the West Vapomat with V aposector 


Fluid will effectively control roaches and similar crawling 
insects in areas of 50,000 cubic feet. Will also achieve a 
“Positive Kill” of flying insects in areas of 500,000 
cubic feet! 

Completely automatic, the West V apomat is electric- 
ally operated . . . light, easy and economical to use. 
Simply fill, set the time clock, and plug into AC or DC 
outlet. 


Especially designed for effective use in electric 
sprayers, West Vaposector Fluid comes in several 
formula variations to meet the specific needs of every 
industry. Non-combustible, it’s harm- 
less to everything but insect pests. 


Fill in the coupon below. One of 
West's 475 trained representatives will 
be glad to explain this more effective 
method of pest control. No obligation! 











Products That Promote Sanitation 


He BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 












42-16 WEST STREET 
LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y., DEPT. cu 


We are interested in a demonstration of ghe new 
West VAPOMAT (|) Please send Literature [_} 





N Position. 
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S - INSECTICIDES « KOTEX VENDING MACHINES 


DEODORIZING APPLIANCES + LIQUID SOAPS 
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A GUIDE TO 
SANITARY WASH FACILITIES 


This new edition of the Bradley Group Washing 
Equipment Catalog will prove a handy reference 
for those interested in improved and more ade- 
quate washroom facilities. 


Educational institutions using Bradley Washfoun- 
tains and Multi-Stall Showers have found that these 
modern, sanitary fixtures safeguard student health 
and operate economically with long-life durability. 


If you plan to enlarge present washrooms, add 
new facilities, modernize, or—construct new build- 
ings—this interesting book, Catalog 4701, will be of 
much interest and help. We are more than glad to 
forward a copy. BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN 
CO., 2353 W. Michigan Street, Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. 


Fully Wlustrated 24- 
Page Catalog 4701 
Printed in 

Four Coiors 
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Nihon. Iuiinalographe Cupralion 
A DIVISION OF CURTISS WRIGHT CORPORATION 


Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York + Chicago « Distributors Throughout the World 






MAKERS OF MOVIE EQUIPMENT SINCE 19170 
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MAN sais 35 ex 
f 

aw ™ * jar to es, 10° Unsurpassed for reliable, all around 
rege 4 NE performance. Revolving disk for all 

othe prao sizes pencils, cra 
me Pp Ss, yons, etc., and 
and $s famous deeply undercut cutters. 


Receptacle: Transparent or solid 
Nickeled Steel. 


DEXTER 


Aristocrat of hand feed 
sharpeners with its fine 
double-bearing cutter sus- 

nsion, the centering disk 
or various size pencils, and 
long-life cutters. Transpar- 
ent receptacle. 


PREMIER IS BACK 


The Premier machine with its pat 
ented Automatic Feed will again be 
available by Fall. Receptacle: Trans- 
parent or solid Nickeled Steel. 


Automatic PENCIL SHARPENER “2 crm 
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ar Your Planning Problems 


Ok Hamilton offers a creative planning service for 
© practical advice on your individual laboratory 

t installation problems, and modern, functional 
equipment to fit your specifications. Let us 
make your planning problems easy. Write 
Department CUB-6-47 for complete information. 


Equipment by Hamilton 
Northwestern Technological Institute 
Chicago, Il! 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


TWO RIVERS ° WISCONSIN 
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AMERICA’S NO. 


IT’S EFFECTIVE! The ester formulation 
of 2,4-D is recognized by authorities as 
being more effective over a wider range 
of weeds and conditions than other types 
of 2,4-D. Weed-No-More is the original 
butyl ester formulation of this selective 
weed killer. 


It'S ECONOMICAL! One gallon of Weed- 
No-More 40 concentrate makes 400 gal- 
lons of spray, enough to treat two acres. 
Weed-No-More’s butyl ester formula— 
plus a special emulsifying agent—makes 
for better adherence to broadleaved 
weeds and faster absorption by the 





PRODUCTS OF 


SHERWIN- 
_ | WILLIAMS 


Can’t Get Spray Equipment? 


To help you until you can obtain delivery of spray 
equipment, Sherwin-Williams Research has de- 
veloped a 50-gallon sprayer that can be easily built 
in your shop for under $40. For free plans and 
specifications, write Dept. D-6, 12th Floor Mid- 
land Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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1 WEED KILLER 


weed plant, thus producing quicker, 
surer, and more effective killing action. 


IT’S AVAILABLE NOW! Many of 
America’s best-known golf courses, parks, 
cemeteries, and schools now use Weed- 
No-More 40 regularly for beautiful weed- 
free turf. Safe to use—easy to use—as- 
sures savings of hundreds of dollars (on 
many golf courses, thousands of dollars) 
compared with previously used methods 
of weed control. 


For full information, phone your local 


dealer, or write any of the companies 
listed below. 











| For More Effective Weed Control with 2,4-D 








Available in 1-gallon and 5- 
gallon cans, 55-gallon drums 








Write for Free Movies! 
Informative 17-minute 16mm 
full-color sound movie presents 
actual proof of the remarkable 
killing action of Weed-No- 
More. Available for entertain- 
ment showings to committees, 
board meetings. Write Film 
Dept. D-6, 12th Floor Midland 
Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The Lowe Brothers Co., Dayton * John Lucas & Co., inc., Philadé 
Rogers Paint Products, Inc., Detroit + The ery 
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FOR NEW BUILDINGS 
OR PRESENT STRUCTURES 


CISWaY 


CABINET SHOWERS 
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A typical battery installation of 
Weisway Cabinet Showers 


The Weisway Standard Cabinet Shower meets the urgent 
need for a genuine quality shower. Precision-built of service- 
tested materials. Walls are 14 B & S gauge aluminum alloy 
finished white baked-on enamel. Receptor is Armco Iron, 
one-piece vitreous porcelain enameled, with Foot-Grip, No- 
Slip floor surface. Meets quality standards required in build- 
ings of best construction. 


Mail coupon now for full information. Weisway Standard | 
Model Cabinet Showers are now available for prompt shipment. 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
639 Weisway Building, Elkhart, indiana 


Gentlemen: Please send me detailed information about Weisway 
Standard Cabinet Showers. 


Name FES 
College or University < 
eee . —_ eS, MAS 
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SEALED PORES 2 


Hardwood floors in din- 
ing rooms and cafeterias 
must be protected against 
TWO dangers... 1. Dam- 
age from spilled foods 
and drinks... 2. Damage 
from the abrasion of foot 
traffic. 


Yo Damage 


WITH 








PYRA-SEAL 


treatment will safeguard your floors 
against BOTH dangers. That’s be- 
cause PYRA-SEAL is much more 
than a floor finish. It’s a floor SEAL. 
It seals the pores in the wood, actu- 
ally becoming a part of the wood 
thus sealing out the moisture, grease 
or acid that injure the floor. PYRA- 
SEAL outwears ordinary finishes 
many times over. Dries to a hard 
smooth, yet non-slip finish that will 
not chip, crack or peel. The most 
practical seal a wood floor can have 
. and the most economical. 


VSSTAL - 


ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 
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Only Sloan 
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QUIET ZONE 


HOSPITAL | 
92.5% OF ALL HOSPITALS* ARE | 


SLOAN EQUIPPED— t 


61.3% OF ALL HOSPITALS ARE : 
EXCLUSIVELY SLOAN! | ; 





There are several reasons for Sloan’s pre- health by preventing back syphonage; 

eminence. For one thing, maintenance they can now be whisper quiet; they have : 
costs are reported as low as % of 1c per unlimited life—yet cost no more. That is 4 
valve per year. Then, too, Sloan Flush why more Sloan Flush Valves are sold | 
Valves save water; they protect public than all other makes combined. 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY «+ 4300 W. Lake St., Chicago, Hl, 


* Hospitals of 100 beds or more. 














CARILLONIC 
BELLS 


A memorial that was 
chosen by ear— 


In selecting this “Citation in the Sky” 
for Colby men who served and died, 
carillon installations in several cities were 
carefully studied. As happens again and 
again when comparison is made by listen- 
ing, the choice for Lorimer Chapel was 


CARILLONIC BELLS. 


This instrument should not be con- 
fused with amplified organ chimes nor 
with instruments requiring extensive 
tower construction; CARILLONIC 
BELLS is a modern carillon, producing 
enuine bell tones of pure, undistorted 
Saar. These tones, as they pour from 
the tower, are so clear and mellow that 
their brilliance must be heard to be real- 
ized. CARILLONIC BELLS can be 
played alone or with an organ; inside, or 
from the tower. Its notes are arranged 
chromatically, and its controls permit 
any degree of volume you wish. Mk us 
about the details; write Dept. COL-6. 


ELECTRONICS, ine. 


SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


“CARILLOMIC BELLS” * TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS * ACOUSTIC CORRECTION UNITS 
SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS + CHURCH HEARING AIDS 
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SUPER-SURFACER 
FOR POROUS FLOORS 





A “wear-like-leather’’ finish for wood, 


mastic, linoleum, cement and cork floors 





IDEAL FOR GYM FLOORS 


A semi-liquid sealer designed for floors sub- 
jected to severe usage. Made with 100% 
phenolic (bakelite type) resins. Used either as 
a complete finish by itself or as a perfect under- 
coat for wax finishes for wood, linoleum, con- 
crete, trowelled mastic, cork, etc. Penetrates 
deeply, excludes moisture and helps preserve 
the floor. Applied with a lambs’ wool applica- 
tor. No buffing required. Dries in a few hours 
with a very tough, leather-like finish. 


Car-Na-Seal is absolutely safe, provides a 
firm, non-slip footing at all times. It is ideal 
for gymnasium floors, as marks left by rubber 
soles are easily erased while court markings are 
protected. Widely used for refinishing desks 
and similar equipment. Approved by both Maple 
and Oak Flooring Associations. Meets U. S. 
Treasury, Navy and War Department Specifica- 
tions for “‘Sealer C.”’ 


Write for Free Circular 
CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 
Floor Maintenance Specialists 
1645 E. National Ave., Brazil, Ind. 
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‘sky” light 
For a “sky” of easy-eye 
try THE WAKEFIELD STAR! 


Combines the advantages of 


fluorescent and luminous indi- 
rect light. Pretested to give €X- 
tra assurance of good lighting 
service. Plaskon reflector shield 
slides out like a drawer for easy 
cleaning. The ideal unit io 
Over-ALL lighting in many 
a college classroom, lecture 
hall, library and drafting room - 


NEW WAKEFIELD STAR 


Over-ALL..- 


in lighting 
in sturdy construction 





Demon 
Patent Pending 


in ease of maintenance 


; 








oe 





A new approach to classroom lighting for greater eyesight protection 


Wakefield’s new Over-ALL Lighting provides smooth, pleas- 
ing, diffused light over a/l—the kind of light that eyes need 
for easy seeing, that makes for more attentive students, for 
easier teaching, and for cheerful, fresh, up-to-date rooms. 


And we think you'll find this new system has it over all others 
when it comes to efficiency, seeing comfort, and protection 
against eyestrain fatigue. Because Wakefield Over-ALL light- 
ing is based on definite lighting results. 


Ask your local Wakefield distributor to tell you more about 
this new Over-ALL lighting. Or write for new booklet. The 
F. W. Wakefield Brass Co., Vermilion, Ohio. 











LIGHTING EQUIPMENT FOR OFFICE, 


" : 
—, i——y z+ 
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THE GRENADIER THE COMMODORE 
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bid DANGEROUS! 


That big, gleaming floor . . 


. whether it’s asphalt, tile, rubber, linoleum, terrazzo 


or wood . . . it’s a joy to the eye. But is it safe? Does it shine at the expense of dan- 
gerous slip and fall accidents to your students in classrooms, gymnasiums, corrfi- 
dors and dining halls? And is it raising your insurance premiums with high 


accident rates?’ 


BEAUTIFUL FLOORS CAN BE SAFE 


The Legge System of Non-Slip Floor Mainte- 
nance provides floor’ beauty—with SAFETY— 
to prominent institutions everywhere. Through 
scientific methods, individually engineered for 
each problem, walking surfaces are kept spotless 


and sparkling, yet completely and _lastingly 
Non-Slip. 


The Legge System is no hit-or-miss plan. An 
experienced Legge floor engineer investigates 
your particular floor problems... floor condi- 
tions, area, traffic. He prescribes the special Legge 
preparations best suited to your needs... and 
is on hand to instruct your janitorial staff in 
their correct application. 


PROVED IN SERVICE 


The Legge System of Non-Slip Floor Mainte- 
riance has been proved in every type of institution 
and commercial building ...in hospitals, schools, 
factories, offices, hotels...in fact wherever 
there's a walking surface. It has been tested and 
approved by leading laboratories, institutes and 
safety organizations ...is endorsed and recom- 
mended by outstanding casualty insurance com- 
panies. It.has demonstrated its ability toeliminate 
even extreme slip hazards: in one large hospital 
an average of 85 slip and fall.accidents a year 


SYSTEM 


was almost completely eliminated ; another hos- 
pital reported a 95°, reduction in slips and falls 
with the Legge System. 


3-WAY PROTECTION PLUS ECONOMY 


The Legge System gives you three-way floor 
protection . . . beauty, preservation, ‘non-slip 
safety. You actually save precious dollars, too, 
for it eliminates the “hidden costs’’ of faulty 
floor maintenance. Users report lowered mainte- 
nance costs (labor and materials) up to 50%! 
Many have saved on insurance premiums, re- 
duced with declining accident ‘rates. ““Obsolete’’ 
floors have been salvaged and rejuvenated by 
the Legge treatment. 


LEGGE PRODUCTS AREN’T “SOLD” 


Legge preparations are not on sale anywhere, 
nor are they available as samples or trial offers. 
That's because the Legge System is a floor main- 
tenance service tailor-made for each floor prob- 
lem ... is available through the Legge represen- 
tatives throughout the country. 


Find out how the Legge System can solve your 
floor safety problems. Send for our free booklet 
“Mr. Higby Learned About Floor Safety the 
Hard Way.” Clip the coupon and send today ! 


Walter G. Legge Co., Inc. 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
360 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, IIl. 


* 


CU6 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me your free book ‘Mr. Higby Learned About Floor 
Safety the Hard Way.” 


Signed 





! 
! 
: 
Type of Floor......... Pe | RA. sq. ft. | 
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NATIONAL LOCK IS THE FINEST 


. +» yet costs no more! 


Yes, we agree, that seeing is believing! If you’re 
looking for a Combination Locker Lock that is 
sturdily built outside and in, attractively finished — 
and one that will withstand normal school abuses, 
yet give a long protective service, NATIONAL 
LOCK. should be your choice. See for yourself — 
by placing a NATIONAL Combination Lock along- 
side any other make. We leave the decision up to 
you. Remember in spite of the difference in qual- 
ity, weight and appearance, they cost no more than 
ordinary combination locks. 


Compare these LONG LIFE FEATURES 


@ Extra heavy double weight steel case con- 
struction. 


Heavy, smooth operating, attractively fin- 
ished dial. 


@ Full 5/16” diameter heavy steel shackle. 


@ Rugged construction — beautifully finished. 


\ 


NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 


Lock Division 


Write us today on your letter- 
head with your title and ask 
for a sample. Then compare 


and judge for yourself. 






ROCKFORD, 


ee ee, eee 
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y TABLET ARM CHAIR 
Steel Frame 


Tablet arm 7 
ply veneer; 
curved seat and 
back 5 ply. 
Book compart- 
ment with open 
end. Finished 
in School Brown 
or Taupe baked 
enamel. 


M4AA—18 year and up 





M4A —I3 to I7 yrs. j 
$8.75 Each 
$8.55 Ea. Lots of 24 F.0.8. 
Hawe Wisc. Factory, 





AUDITORIUM CHAIR 
Comfort-Fit Frame of selected hardwood; for 
heavy duty use. Seat [5 wide, I5/,"" deep: 
171/,"" from floor, Walnut or Biond shade, stained 
and varnished, 





No. MAI385 
$4.25 EACH 
: Sold’ 4 to a carton 
F.O.B. Wisc. Factory 5, 

% 
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ALL STEEL ARTLINE 
DORMITORY BED 

36" wide, x 76'S long inside diam. 
Twisted link reinforced fabric spring. 
Head height 34", foot height 28". 2" 
casters. Baked-on Brown Enamel finish, 

No. MAI201 9 

$13.75 EACH 

$13.25 Ea. in Doz. Lots - 
F.O.B. N.Y. State Factory g 


4 DRAWER CHEST : 
Arista All-Steel 4-Drawer Chest 
Grained Walnut Finish. Size: 
44''x-18"'x30""" 
No. MA255 
$39.50 Ea, 
Lots 12 of more $39.00 


F.O.B. Midwest Whse. 


a3) 
a 


* 
PRICES . 
f)  Subect es a 
, eens ae AIRFLIGHT" CIRCULATOR 
BL ate 4 
Volume of cool, Invig- 
we crating air gently cir. 
zt . culates inall directions, 
Sa Precision-built AC mo- 
mee tor . . smooth: quiet; 
7 as trouble-free (5 year 


guarantee.) Plastic lou- 
vres designed to give 
complete protection. 
Hght. 14", dia, 15", 
Weight 15 Ibs. 


No. MA42 
$47.65 Tax Incl, 
F.0.8. N.Y. Factory 




















Write for Catalogue a 
with complete line of Institutional Furniture} 
and Equipment, Dietitian Utensils etc. 
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What COMMON OBSTACLE confronts 
| this teacher? 


\* fOO OFTEN her well-prepared discussions and 


class sessions have little effect on her students. 


But their lack of interest is neither her fault nor 
theirs. For the schoolroom is noisy, and noise has 
been found one of the greatest obstacles to teaching 
and learning. It discourages thinking, interferes with 
accurate hearing and with concentration, and causes 
early fatigue. 


Distracting noise need not be tolerated. It can be 
banished -with Acousti-Celotex* sound conditioning. 


In thousands of schools, from kindergarten 
through college, Acousti-Celotex sound conditioning 
has been found amazingly effective in creating that 
necessary atinosphere of quiet. It says “hush” to 


Sound Conditioning with 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 





Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION ©® CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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irritating, nerve-straining noises ...causes them to 
subside a split second after they originate. 


More sound conditioning has been done with 
Acousti-Celotex than with any other material—sig- 
nificant evidence of Acousti-Celotex excellence. 


Acousti-Celotex sound conditioning is installed 
by factory-schooled contracting-engineering organi- 
zations. One of these firms is near you, ready to apply 
its broad, locally-known experience to the scientific 
solution of your sound conditioning problem. Call 
on this organization for an obligation-free discus- 
sion, or send the coupon for the 
informative booklet “Sound Con- 
ditioning—an aid to those respon- 
sible for education.” 





-—— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee -——-—-3—--—"2e2ee——-- 
! 
The Celotex Corporation, Dept. CUB-476 ! 
Chicago 3, Illinois : 
C Please ask the local Acousti-Celotex contracting-engineer to get ! 
in touch with me, ; 
Cl Please send, without cost or obligation, the beoklet “Sound | 
Conditioning —an aid to those responsible for education.” i 
! 
Name Title ! 
School 
Address } 
, ! 
City State i 
bases eeareniinss ssa cr daniel ‘dca 
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%The durability of 
yard Floor Treatments is 
measured by their Hi- 
Quality and the fact that for nearly 
a half Century they have given last- 
ing satisfaction in the protection of 
all types of floor surfaces and in economy, time saved 
and labor costs reduced. 


%There is a Hillyard Floor Treatment Specialist in your community ready to give advice 
on any floor treatment or maintenance problem .. . write or wire us today . . . no 


obligation. 


1947 BROADWAY. 


eee ecoscur. DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ST. JOSEPH, MO. srancnes im principal CITIES sew rome nn f. 
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@ While they were in the service, many of your BAY WEST PAPER COMPANY 
present students experienced a new appreciation GREEN BAY. WISCONSIP 

of towel service. At camps and bases all over A (iM 

the world, and even on board ships they enjoyed 


the greater “‘dryability"’ of Mosinee Towels. You 
can provide this same excellence of service to all “A 0S | 4 FE FE 


your students — and at reasonable cost — by 
equipping your wash-rooms with softer, stronger, SU LP 4 A [ S 
smoother Mosinee Towels. 


PREP-TOWLS e@ ZIP-TOWLS @ TRIM-TOWLS @© TURN-TOWLS @® ROLTOWLS 
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FIRST COST IS LAST COST 


BECAUSE —The big light blocks consist of millions of minute air 


cells, enclosed in pure glass. 





Because, being glass, PC Foamglas is waterproof, fireproof, 





| verminproof, and impervious to most acids. It withstands high 
humidities, helps to maintain predetermined temperature levels, 
| to minimize condensation. 
Because repairs, maintenance, replacement—due to failure of ' 
| the material—are virtually unknown. When you insulate with PC 
Foamglas, you insulate FOR GOOD. 

Check other insulations carefully, when you are considering ee ee oe 
| insulation for roofs, walls and floors, and compare them with PC 1 putes Corstens Odeqettes | 
ns ’ "Th. .. > - » doe tatia a Gast nana” Room 451, 6832 Duquesne Way 

Foamglas. That is how you can buy insulation on a “last cost Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
basis, with PC Foamglas. For full information, send for free Please send me without obligation, | 

' - ; . in Neto ‘ ——— a — 1219) your free booklets on the use of PC 
copies of our bookle ts. Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, 632 We ee AB 
| Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. | | 
‘ | Rews....i.< WE ctekuns Floors__...- | 
| Also Makers of PC Glass Blocks | | 

-_ 
| FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION SEE OUR INSERTS IN SWEET'S CATALOGS. | Name--_..-.-.-...---.- tabahehebatataienaes 
| of Address... _. ‘ ie 
PC FOAMGLAS “2477+ INSULATION | 
Fv City_. Rath. See 
| - 1M REG US PAT. OFF 
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Smart school officials insist 
on Dudley to protect their 
lockers, cabinets, lab equip- 
ment and desks. These locks 
have been proved depend- 
able in thousands of installa- 
tions all over the country. 


Stainless steel RD-2 with- 
stands years of abuse and 
will not rust or corrode. Mech- 
anism is sturdy and simple. 


RP-5 is solid brass and is 
designed for those who pre- 
fer the knob-pointer method 
to the rotating dial for setting 
combinations. 


Write for details 





570 W. Monroe Street « Dept. 622 » Chicago 6, Ill. 





LIBERTY 777777 Inc. 

















Lots of 25, each... 4% 6 5 
Lots of 6, ea. $2.85 a 


2E-135 — FLEXIBLE ARM — BRONZE 
FINISH. Maximum height 12!/, inches, 
extends to 17 inches. Metal shade 6!/, 
inches. Wired with turn-button socket, 
6 ft. of rubber covered 
cord, unbreakable rubber 
plug. 6 in carton, no less 
sold. 


MH 6-47 


303 W. MONROE STREET ° CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 






MODERN 


LAWNMOWER 
SHARPENER 


ALL Your Mowers Precision Ground 
With a Modern Mower Sharpener 
Any Mower Sharpened Eastry (5-inch Edger or 36- 
inch Power Mower) in 10-20 minutes with a Mopern 
LawN Mower SHARPENER. No DISMANTLING . .- - 
Handles, Rollers, Wheels anp Motors need Nor be 
removed to sharpen any Mower. No Hand Fine 
needed! . . . Movern precision grinds to the very 
ends of notu /eft or right reel blades. SAME brackets 
hold bottom knife for scissor-sharp Matcu! No 
Extra ATTACHMENTS Neepep! Order Now! ONLY 
$241.50 (less motor) F.O.B. Pasadena. (3 or % H.P. 
single phase motor recommended. ) 

MODERN MANUFACTURING CO. 


160 N. FAIR OAKS AVE. ° PASADENA 1, CALIF. 
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We've Made It “Hard To Be Good 
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Naturally ... it’s got to be hard to be good! lasts longer . . 
That's the reason Car-Na-Lac and Continental costs. 


“18” keep floors clean up to 30% longer. Shrewd maintenance men everywhere are 

Built to wear longer, these superior, non- looking to Car-Na-Lac and Continental “‘18” 
slippery floor treatments provide an extra hard, for the outstanding performance they give in 
non-tacky finish that will not permit dirt and office buildings, hotels, hospitals, schools and 


grime to be ground into the surface . . . instead other buildings. Best try Car-Na-Lac or Conti- 
the dirt “floats” on the surface until removed nental “‘18”’ yourself... they’re both made 


. reduces labor and maintenance 


by sweeping. And you don’t have to worry “thard to be good’’! 

about tracking-off either. Car-Na-Lac and Con- 

tinental “‘18”’ are specially processed to adhere CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 
to the floor... become “‘welded”’ to the floor 1645 E. National Ave. * Brazil, Indiana 


and prevent tracking-off. Thus each application 


Specialists in Heavy Duty Floor Treatments 


Acts like a lacquer made of wax. plied 
with the usual wax applicator. Love out 
as it dries, resulting in a uniform, a 
lacquer-like gloss. Self-polishing . . dries 
in 15 to 20 minutes. Car-Na-Lac oor treat - 
ment has at least twice the wearing qualities 
of ordinary water waxes and is waterproof, 
non-slip ery. Adapted for all floors except 






me “raw”? wood. Meets Proposed Fed- 
‘ nC bes rea eral Specifications for Item 9, Type I. 
“18” are approved 
by the Rubber Manu- 


facturers Association 
for rubber floors. 


ENTAL'Ig: 


The same as Car-Na-Lac except that it con- 
tains about 38% high say Heavier solid 
— oo o hig @ ~~ and reduces 
number of app bm vering capacity 
averages the same as Car-Na-Lac, but one 
coat does the work of two. Recommended 
by a leading national casualty oem 
company for safety. Meets U. %. Treasury 
spemenene, Fe for “Finish Material’ (and 

roposed Federal Specifications for Item 9, 
Type Il). 
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Who will fill them? 


pe WHO WILL FILL THE SHOES OF THI 
valued and trusted employe who leaves your 
college or university? When you set up a 
new department or when your institution 
grows to a point where new department 
heads or assistants are needed, how will you 
select exactly the right person for the job? 
There is probably no more difficult and 
delicate combination of personal qualifica- 
tions required anywhere than in building an 
efficient, smoothly functioning college or 
university Organization. You must have a 
sufficient number of qualified applicants from 
whom a genuine choice can be made. No 
matter how excellent the opportunity you 


FLOOR-SAN 


SAFE ON ALL FLOORS 





1 ON FY O0R MAINTENANCE 


ONE FLOOR CLEANER 
INSTEAD OF 3 OR 4 


Now YOU have just one lqsid 
scrub compound to buy for all types of 
floors instead of three or four. FLOOR. 
SAN Liquid Scrub Compound is safe to 
use on any floor, linoleum, rubber tile, 
asphalt tile, terrazzo, or wood. It’s ac. 
tion is quick and it is economical to use 
because it is ‘‘buffered’’ so a little goes 
a long way. Special penetrating ingredi- 
ents dissolve grease and grime, and it 
floats away. For better cleaning at lower 
cost, start now to use Floor-San for aij 
of your floors. 


HUNTINGTON 
LABORATORIES, 


INC. 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
Toronto 





offer, to attract the precisely right person 
many people must be told about it. Tell 


them about your opening in a Classified 
advertisement in CoLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
3usinEss. During these days of personnel 


migration, it is vital to your institution that 





adequate personnel be secured immediately 
to replace employes who have accepted ap- 
pointments elsewhere or to provide necessary 
staff for new departments. 90 COLLEGE AND 
University Business is the only magazine 
in the United States reaching the people who 
would be most interested in your need o1 
availability. Over 5,000 college business 
managers, comptrollers, purchasing agents, 
superintendents of buildings and grounds, 
residence hall directors, and food service 
managers receive and read COLLEGE AND 
University Business every month. You 
can save time by advertising your personnel 
needs in the classified advertising section of 
this magazine. 
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Available 
Automatic feed, hand-operated Mimeograph brand duplicators 


MODEL 90: quality results—in color or in clear MODEL 91: paper work problems get quick soli 
readable black and white— yet so low in cost even from this master of duplication 


a beginning business can afford it many industrial leaders—and re 





Easier on the Eyes— : 7 Place m 
Better Duplicated Copies 
Major improvement ‘in stencil duplicating—that’s = 
the new high-visibility cushion sheet for use with "i 


Mimeotype (blue) stencil sheets. 


Easier to type stencil and proofread—easier, G NIZATIo 
quicker corrections—high visibility. AOOhang ***. 
High-quality copy, sharp letter outlines, blacker a. SP Tas 


reproduction. 
Ask your distributor for details. garintstiiee: 0 eae 


een eWiuilcteyeicelLimelccliromellslilccizeys 


> 


| 
[| MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U.S. Patent Office 


S MADE DICK COMPANY +- CHICAGO 
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FOR LABORATORY 


AND CLASSROOM 




















- 


Newark 5, New Jersey. 


Panel, Portable and Laboratory Instruments 
Tube Checkers * Test Equipment * Illumination Meters 
Sensitive Relays * Thermometers + Photronic Cells 





Weston’s complete family of instruments 
and testing equipment fills the bill for every 
school laboratory need. For further informa- 
tion, write Weston Electrical Instrument 
Corporation, 687 Frelinghuysen Avenue, 
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Look to 


- MEDART 


a for. ee 
- LEADERSHIP IN SERVING 


THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 


ie 74 years in serving the nation’s schools 
has given Medart unquestioned lead- 
ership in the field of gym and locker 
room equipment and physical educa- 
tional apparatus. During these years 
Medart has pioneered the development 
of new ideas and improvement which 
has earned for Medart products the 
slogan “the standard of comparison.” 
Medart leadership and experience are 
your assurance of sound investment vo 
when you buy equipment made by... 
Medart of St. Louis. 
































Medart Makes The Following Equipment... 


Steel Lockers « Steel Lockerobes - Gymna- 
sium Apparatus « Telescopic Gym Seats 
Basketball Backstops +- Basketball Score- 
boards-and the new Acromat-Trampolin 
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desks 


STYLED BY SIMMONS 
for burning ‘Midnight Oil’! 





We've made a study of desks. Big ones, little ones 

,.. all kinds. And one thing is sure! A desk in a dorm is a 
mighty important piece of furniture. That’s one 

reason why we suggest you see the Simmons line of bright, 
colorful all-metal desks before you select 


your new equipment. 


You see, Simmons is famous not only for quality 

in materials and workmanship, but we know how to design 
the handsome, durable furniture students really want 

...at prices you want to pay. It’s pretty hard 

to beat this combination! Why not get the full story now 
from your Simmons dealer ... or write direct 


to any Simmons office. 











Desk F-142-6: Height 31% in.; 
Top 34% x19 in. Modern table 
type with square tubular legs and 
large drawer pulls, 








Desk F-142-10: Student’s single 
Model. Height 31% in; 

Top 34% x 21 in. Large pulls, open 
book shelf at right end. 











Double Desk F-142-12: For two 
students. Has two open book shelves 
at end, two drawers on each side. 
Height 31% in.; Top 42 x 32 in. 





fae 
d= 
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ee 
“ Kneehole Desk F-142-9 (Shown in 
- room scene above). Has open book 
we 7 =] MM 0 ie Cc KA rey N shelves at each end, 3 drawers with 
large pulls, Height: 31% in; 
DORMITORY DIVISION theese 
Display Rooms 
CHICAGO 54, MERCHANDISE MART + SAN FRANCISCO 11, 295 BAY ST. » NEW YORK 16, ONE PARK AVE. + ATLANTA 1, 353 JONES AVE., N.W. 
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tS COLOR SAFE IN SCHOOLS? 








erowth 


Send today for literature describing the improve 
ment in educational growth and improved well- 
being that comes from modernizing schoolrooms 
according to the “Texas Plan” as developed in 
the Mexia, Texas, Public Schools under the direce 


tion of Dr. D. B. Harmon. 


UMINAL 


Lumiinall, the light- < => 
reflective paint for 
interiors, is one of the 
important factors in 
securing these benefits 
for your students. 


NATIONAL CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 
3622 South May Street, Dept. N 
Chicago 9, Ill. 


startling 
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| Your chapel may have a genuine 


| Cathedral Chime for as little as $518.00 








IT’S TRUE! 
a Maas Cathedral Chime for use 


The installation of 


with any organ is no impractical 
dream. The accumulated know-how 
of long experience has made it pos- 
sible for the Maas Company to 
offer you these Chimes, reasonably 
priced, without sacrifice of quality 
Indeed, the quality of Maas Chimes has been improved 
steadily and consistently until today there is no finer 
system avoilable The perfectly tuned, pure-toned 
Maas Cathedral Chimes will add immeasurably to your 
worship services 





Also available — for less than a thousand dollars —are the 
Maas Amplified Tower Carillons that enable you to flood 
the community with the inspiration of sacred music. These 
are actually “dual-purpose” chimes, that combine the in- 
side organ cathedral chimes and the outside carillon 


Maas dealers are eager to show you how Maas Chimes 
can be installed to best advantage and most economically 
for you. Write for information and the name of our dealer 
near you. (Specify type of organ you have.) 


COMPANY 


Room 28, 3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
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ls YOUR Gym Floor 


FAST 
AND 
SAFE? 


DOLCOROCK floor surface finish is like an extra 
layer of glossy, quartz-like flooring, attractive to 
spectators and welcomed by contestants. It lends a 
feeling of additional speed to the game .. . permits 
quick starts and sudden stops, yet its “built-in” safety 
quotient tends to reduce slips and consequent injuries. 


DOLCOROCK is standard for many gymnasium 
floors throughout the country—and for shower room 
floors because of its moisture-resistant and long- 
wearing qualities. 


Easy to apply and maintain; easy too on your floor 
maintenance budget. 


Get the complete facts by writing for the booklet 
‘‘Floor Maintenance” 


The C. B. DOLGE CO. 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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SERVICE 


Between editorial material and ad- 
vertising pages in this and every issue 
—there’s a detachable, postage pre- 
paid card . . . to help you get product 
information on one or a dozen items 
with a minimum of effort and time. 
As you read the advertising pages and 
the descriptions in the “What's New” 
section, check the items that interest 
you... use the card. Sign it, mail 
it. The manufacturer of each item 
checked will be asked to send you 
complete details, no charge, no obli- 
gation, 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS 
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from your Filmstrips and 2x 2” Slides 
with THE NEW AMPRO 
DUAL PURPOSE PROJECTOR 


*eeeeeneeeneteeenseeenteeee#enteent##e#e#e#t###e#eee# @ 










You will notice a remarkable 
improvement in brilliance and 
clarity in both your filmstrips and slides when shown 
on this new Ampro Model “30-D” Projector. You 
will definitely see that black and whites are crisper, 



































a | more “contrasty”. . . colors are richer and truer. The 
reason!...a basically improved condenser system— 
with a more efficient design that assures maximum 
utilization of illumination from 300-watt lamp. ‘ 

| Amproslide 
Model ““30-D” 4, bh dd d 2 
Plus these added features: 
| 1. Simplified Threading 
. No aperture pressure plates ... patented curved gate simplifies 
| operation, prolongs life of film, keeps film position accurately on 
. optical axis .. . threading is quick and simple. 
Also Brighter, Sharper 2” x 2” : “ir - 
Slide Projection—with new 2. Simpler Operation : 
- a Dual sprocket design allows smooth movement of film in both 
Ampro Model “30-A FORWARD and REVERSE ... “hair-line focus” lens assures in- 
P , stant, finger-tip positive focusing... simple framing control and 
proces ny wore quick, smooth, tilting mechanism ... condenser system in one 
ser design that delivers unit, easily removable and replaceable for cleaning . . . for slides, 
maximum illumination patented self-centering slide carrier positions slides accurately on 
from 300-watt lamp... optical axis . . . lift-off case with projector mounted on base, 
self centering slide car- ready for instant use. 
| rier positions each slide H anid 
accurately on optical axis... 3. Split-Second Interchangeability 
| “hair-line focus” lens with in- Really TWO projectors in ONE—can be instantly changed from 
stant fingertip positive focusing filmstrips to slides, and back, without installing or removing ad- 
. and many other features. ditional units. Has separate apertures for slides and filmstrips 
located in correct position on optical axis for maximum light 
efficiency. Many other important features. For full details, specifi- 
cations and prices, fill out and mail coupon TODAY! 
*>_eeeeeeee#e4#+*eeese#w#e#ee#ee#ee#e#es8fere#e#e#e#e#stfsese#Fteeee#es 
CUB 647 
AMPRO CORPORATION, 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 
Please send me full details on the new Ampro Dual Purpose Model 
“*30-D” Slide Projector. I am also interested in: 
O Ampro Model ‘'30-A” Slide Projector. 
. 0 16mm. Amprosound Projector. © Ampro 8mm. Silent Projector 
8mm Silent « 16mm Silent 
16mm Sound-on-Film ¢ Slide Projectors Name 
16mm Arc Projectors Address SY ite 
A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary City. MES: nendinibciinantiatinen Ga 
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WHAT’S NEW......... 





The easiest way to get more information about the new products described in this 
section is to use the postage paid card opposite page 48. Just circle the key number on 
the card which corresponds with the number in the headline of each item. COLLEGE 
and UNIVERSITY BUSSINESS will send your request to the manufacturer. 


CUB 304 


Insecticide Sprayer 


Covers Large Areas Effectively 


because of its 


Not only 
effectiveness in the spray 
method of applying in- 
but 


the speed with which it 


secticides because of 
covers large areas, superin- 
tendents of buildings and 


grounds of colleges and 
universities are expected to 
be particularly interested 


in the new Lawrence Aero- 





Mist Sprayer. By means of 
a fan operating at 3600 r.p.m., the sprayer shoots a prac 


tically invisible mist of concentrate to 


affected areas at a 


speed of 150 miles an hour. The highest trees as well « 
field crops are said to be sprayed easily 
Light and compact, the sprayer can be 


’4 ton platform truck. 


and thoroug ly 
mounted on a 
Operation can be handled readily 


by one man, according to the manufacturer, for 


all con 
At slight 
of the operator's foot, the sprayer can complete 


trols are within easy range of the operator's seat. 
pressure 


a circle, direction 


truck 


assuring complete coverage in 
troublesome backing 


every 
without and 
Other 


directional air nozzle, 


turning of the 


features include an aerodynamically designed, 


Benway spray jets that inject in- 
secticide concentrates into high speed air currents, a Novo 
water cooled engine and a 47 gallon tank sufficient for 
three or four hours’ spraying —Lawrence Aero-Mist Sprayer 
Company, Department A, 59 Federal Street, Greenfield, 


Mas S, 


. 


CUB 305 


Perspective Drawing Instrument 
Described in Illustrated Folder 


Those who use or draw perspectives will be interested 
in the Pomeroy Stereograph Company's new folder on the 
Pomeroy Stereograph Perspective Drawing Instrument 
The folder describes the complete operation of the ma- 
chine and maintains that, without vanishing points, grids, 
outriggings or other cumbersome accessories, it produces 
perspectives to hairline accuracy in approximately half the 
time required by other methods and enables the object 
to be viewed from any desired degree or angle and from 
any distance. Perspectives of machine assemblies, archi- 
tectural renderings and a piano are shown to illustrate 


the ease with which the machine draws horizontal and 


74 


vertical elipses, contours and straight line projections. 


Included, too, is an illustration showing the steps by 
which a complete rendered bird's-eye view of a factory 
in perspective is completed from standard plan elevation 
drawings—Pomeroy Stereograph Company, Inc., 309 Fer- 


guson Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Meat Tenderizer 
Available in New Model 

With the addition 
of Model 700, “Ten- 
dersteak Delicator,” 


the U. S. Slicing Ma 


chine Ce 


CUB 306 


ympany now 
offers two models in 
meat tenderizing 


The 


tenderizes 


machines new 
Delicator 
tough 


cuts of meat 


and “knits” together 
combinations of 


pork, lamb, beef and 


veal into 





steaklets” “mock chicken tenderettes” and other 


specialities. Features of the new unit include an auto- 


matic safety cut-off switch which operates when the cover 
is raised: a 


hexagon blade shaft that keeps blades from 


slipping under strain, and three point suspension feet for 
counters—U. S. Slicing Machine 


Ind. 


uneven 


Porte. 


Company, La 


Lighting Unit CUB 307 
Offers Efficiency in Maintenance, Operation 


The new Holoflux 
lighting unit, which 
is said to assure 


marked economies in 





maintenance and op- 


eration as well as to 


add distinction to modern interiors, is described in an avail- 
able folder. 


of a number of factors which, put together, mean ease of 


The true efficiency of a lighting unit consists 


seeing and comfort in working, says the manufacturer in 
pointing with pride to the efficient manner in which the 
fixture handles the light from fluorescent lamps. Designed to 
take either two or three lamps, these units can be installed 
as single fixtures or ganged together in extended lengths; 
they can be mounted directly on the ceiling or suspended 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
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on stems. Because the surface attached Holctiux 1s tully 
enclosed, it cannot be affected by deterioration and is pro- 
rected against the collection of dirt, says the folder. 

The curved type of Controlens directs a strong, inten- 
sive pattern of light downward, ensuring a high level of 
illumination but with a noticeable absence of glare. The 
upper refracting member spreads the light across the ceil- 
ing to provide a luminous background for the lighting 
system. The resulting light is said to be unusually com- 
fortable to work by.—Holophane Company, Inc., 342 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Fabrics Flameproofed 


CUB 308 


By New Organic Compound 


A new organic com- 
pound that not only flame- 
proofs fabrics, such as 
draperies and slip covers, 
but is said to give them 
permanent protection and 
to increase their tensile 
strength is announced by 
Eronel Industries. Known 
as Antoxol, this new com- 
pound will not alter the 
color, appearance, sheen or 
feel of the most delicate fabrics, according to the manu- 


tacturer. 
Antoxol does not powder off because of its balsamic 
resinous nature and thus assures permanent protection. As 
a result, treated fabrics can be dry cleaned repeatedly, the 
Eronel Industries, 5714 West 
Pico Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 


manufacturer points out 


Projection, Utility Table CU3 39; 
Adaptable for Many Uses on Campus 


The new all steel pro- 
jection and general utility 
table available from De 
Vry is expected to be of 
interest. to colleges and 
universities because it is 
adaptable for 
film strip projector stand, 
for public address work or 


movie or 


for use in the cafeteria, the 





commerce department 
and the home economics 
and science laboratories. Fabricated of heavy 16 and 18 
gauge steel and finished in baked olive green enamel, the 
table’s dimensions are 1814 inches wide, 2434 inches long 
and 3514 inches high. It comes complete with heavy 
duty 21% inch steel Bassick casters, an easy sliding drawer 
and a turned down flange for extra storage space—De Vr 
Corporation, 1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14, Ill. 
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In addition to being nontoxic and nonirritating, 


Office Machines CUB 310 
"Creeo No More” With This Device 


Office machines’ bad 
habit of creeping away 
from the operator can be 
corrected by installation of 
a simple device developed 
by the Underwood Cor- 
poration. This device, known as Vibration Control Blocks, 
consists of small squares of aluminum mounted on special 
vibration absorbing felt so treated that it cannot slip, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer. Placed under the feet of office 
machines, these blocks absorb vibration and hold the ma- 
chines in place—Underwood Corporation, 1 Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 








CUB 311 


industrial Control Devices 


Discussed in New Catalog 


Accurate and dependabie industrial control devices and 
safeguards are described in the new Catalog No. 8302, 
“Industrial Control Devices,” published by the Brown In- 
strument Company, a division of the Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Company. The catalog includes informa- 
tion on Electric and Pneumatic Automatic Control Systems, 
including the Con-Tac-Tor Mercury Switches, and a sum- 
mary of Brown Instruments for measurement and control, 
such as pyrometers, flow meters, thermometers, pressure 
and vacuum gauges.—The Brown Instrument Company, 
Wayne and Roberts Avenues, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Water Sprinkler 


Simulates Natural Rainfall 


CUB 312 


Grass will not suffer during dry spells on the campus 
provided with the new Acme Shower-Queen. This lawn 
and garden sprinkler has an oscillating shower bar that 
operates in a trajectory arc of 150 degrees, delivering water 
in the amount of 300 gallons an hour over an area of 
50 by 65 feet. Moreover, all waver is thrown into the air, 
broken up into droplets and, in a rain-like manner, ab- 
sorbs oxygen, it is reported. Rivulets and puddles are 
prevented and the lawn benefits as from the gentle, 
thorough penetration of natural rain. 

By means of a simple, thumbscrew. adjustment, any 
proportionate rectangular area can be covered; when placed 
next to a building, the shower irrigates the area from the 
building outward; placed along the sidewalk edge, the 
shower does not interfere with persons passing by. Various 
sized areas can be covered merely by reducing the pres- 
sure of the water at the faucet. 

Of all metal construction, the Shower-Queen is non- 
rusting; the centrifugal, hydraulic type of motor is noise- 
less in operation, and bearings are water lubricated, says 
the manufacturer. Overall dimensions are 614 inches wide, 


1444 inches long and 6% inches high and it operates 
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on any pressure from 20 to 100 or more pounds, domestic 
or municipal system.—Acme Sprinkler Company, 412 Wal- 
bridge Street, Kalamazoo 3, Mich. 


CUB 313 


Floor Machine 
ls Versatile in Character 


The Holt Flat Top, a 
new model of advanced 
design, is announced by 
the Holt 
Company, one of the na- 


Manufacturing 


tion’s leading makers of 
floor maintenance equip- 
ment for more than a 
quarter of a century. Its 
unusually low height, re- 
sulting from a revolution- 
ary motor construction, is 
said to lead to better dis- 
tribution of motor weight 
over the brush, thus pre- 
venting tipping, allowing 
more efficient brush opera- 





tion and permitting use 
under furniture and beds. Because it accommodates all of 
the 11 attachments, it is possible for the operator to do 
almost any floor maintenance job with this one machine, 
even to shampoo rugs and carpets. 

The Holt 1947 catalog describes the Flat Top and other 
floor maintenance machines and accessory equipment. Too, 
in the catalog is the popular “Helpful Hints by Holt” sec- 
tion, including the Stain Removal Chart—Holt Manufac- 
turing Company, 651-681 Twentieth Street, Oakland 12, 
Calif. 


New Catalog Sheets 
For Office Reference File 


Purchasing agents will be interested in knowing of the 


CUB 314 


availability of new catalog sheets describing Legion stain- 
less steel and bi-metal kitchen utensils and table and 
buffet service. In addition to offering an up to date 


presentation of these products, the sheets have the standard 





3 hole punching along the left hand margins and can be 
readily inserted in the catalog file—Legion Utensil Com- 
pany, Fortieth Avenue and Twenty-First Street, Long 
Island City 1, N. Y. 


Radios, Electronic Equipment 


CUB 315 
Presented in New Catalog Supplement 


A new catalog of radios and electronic equipment has 
been prepared by the Concord Radio Corporation. Desig- 
nated as “Supplement No. 447,” it includes radios, ampli- 
fiers, testers and parts. Because of its detailed listings, it 
is expected to be a valuable addition to the purchasing 
agent’s reference file—Concord Radio Corporation, 901 
Jackson Boulevard or 265 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 





CUB 316 


Electronics Enters Dishwashing 
To Control Solution Concentration 


Electronics enters 
the dishwashing field 
with the announce- 
ment of the new 
Wyandotte Elec- 
tronic Solution Con- 
troller which is de- 
signed for maintain- 
ing an efficient oper- 
ating solution strength in dishwashing machines. Housed 
in stainless steel, it consists of a cleaning material com- 
partment, a sturdy, one piece feeder valve, a self contained 
dip cell and a positive, nonmoving electronic unit con- 





structed of standard radio parts. Outside dimensions are 
6 by 6 by 18 inches. 

The unit measures solution concentration directly. Op- 
erational failure through possible gumming up of the wash- 
ing compound or sticking of valves is avoided. Red and 
green lights show that the feeder is operating to maintain 
a predetermined concentration of washing compound in 
the washing machine solution tank. The Wyandotte Elec- 
tronic Solution Controller is adaptable to nearly every 
spray type of dishwashing machine, says the manufacturer. 
—W yandotte Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, Mich. 








WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rates for want advertisements are: 


10 cents a word; minimum charge, $2.50. 


Address replies to COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago II, Ill. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


College Administrative Officer—-Twenty years’ 
successful experience in budget control, pur- 
chasing and physical plant operation, main- 
tenance and development; thoroughly familiar 
with operation and needs of academic depart- 
ments and capable of coordinating all phases 
of college administration; available July 1. 
Write Box CW14, COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
SITY BUSINESS. 


Business Officer or Chief Accountant— Thirteen 
years’ broad experience covering accounting, 
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management, operations, procedure, and field 
supervision including seven years accountant, 
large Land Grant College: three years’ gradu- 
ate training beyond Masters’; married, 44. 
Write Box CW18, COLLEGE AND UNI- 
VERSITY BUSINESS. 


College Executive—-Do you need a top-flight ad- 
ministrator who gets along well with people 
and accomplishes results? Experienced in pub- 
lic, private universities and national organiza- 
tions; started as assistant to president, later 
promoted to auditor, accounting and budget 
officer, business manager (with supervision of 
plant operation, investments, veteran problems 
and auxiliary enterprises): excellent report 


writer; reasonable salary. Write Box CW19, 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


POSITIONS OPEN 





Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds— 
University of Oregon offers challenging oppor- 
tunity for competent and properly qualified 
superintendent of buildings and grounds; 
please indicate age, experience, salary required, 
when available. Address inquiries to 0. 
Lindstrom, Business Manager, University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 
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CARROM 


WOoeDp ...- Unmatched 


for Ease in Keeping Clean! 


Wood is characterized by enduring 
strength, functional adaptability, and 
compcrative lightness. In these qual- 
ities alone, we find in wood a su- 
perior material for Carrom furniture. 


However, Carrom Wood Furniture 
offers much more .. . in qualities 
essential to good institutional service. 
Its smooth finish, which penetrates 
deeply into the pores of the wood, is 
easy to clean and keep clean. Super- 
ior craftsmanship and basically sim- 
ple, clean-cut design combine to 
eliminate cracks, crannies and crev- 
ices which otherwise collect dust and 
dirt. All joints are smoothly and 
permanently fitted . . . for good 


construction, good appearance and 
good housekeeping. 


Still more is yours in Carrom-built 
furniture. Here is a product made 
exclusively for institutional use. By 
the extra care employed in selecting 
and seasoning hardwoods, forming 
posts, legs, bed stretchers and other 
vital parts from solid stock and fit- 
ting joints securely, Carrom gives 
you institutional furniture unmatched 
for serviceability. 


Carrom Fine Wood Furniture, 
made by craftsmen who ‘“‘build for 
the decades,"’ will meet your every 
requirement. 


CARROM INDUSTRIES, INC + LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 








CARROM FURNITURE CRAFTSMEN RB : 
uild FoR THE DECADES... 





LONG LASTING FINISH 


Carrom Wood Furniture receives 
a hard, tough finish that pene- 
trates into the pores of the 
wood, becoming a part of the 
wood itself. It will not chip off 
nor flake on impact with other 
objects and even a relatively 
deep scratch can be repaired 
and effaced. The original beauty 
of Wood is emphasized -and re- 
tained to the highest degree. 


WOOD FURNITURE FOR 
DORMITORY SERVICE 





JOHN SEXTON & CO. 1947 


or the mos 
discerning: 


What words can’t do, the camera | 
almost does... but only taste will tell’ 
you how meltingly delicious and suceu- | 
lent green beans can be... when they 
are packed the Sexton way. Like all | 
Sexton vegetables they are expertly | 
selected from the finest varieties, and : 
packed with full vitamin content for q 


the most discerning taste. 








